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ORWELL TOWN AND HAVEN. 


‘OREWELL” is mentioned by Chaucer 
in the Prologue to his ‘ Canterbury Tales,’ 
where the merchant expresses a wish that 

the see were kepte for any thinge 
Bytwyxe Myddelboroughe and Orewell. 

Prof. Skeat in his notes (v. 30) identifies 
Orewell with the river of that name, and 
adds that the spot was formerly known as 
the port of Orwell; and he comes to the 
‘conclusion that the mention of Middelburg 
in Holland tends to prove that the Prologue 
was written not earlier than 1384 (? 1382) 
nor later than 1388, that is, at a time when 
the wool staple was temporarily located 
at that Dutch town, and not at Calais. 


‘Chaucer of course meant the haven, and not 


the river, and it has been a moot point among 
historians whether a town of Orwell has 


ever existed or not. Two contributions 


have appeared recently in The English 
Historical Review on this very much debated 
‘question. 

The first contributor, Mr. R. G. Marsden, 
in the 1906 January number of the Review, 
boldly heads his article ‘The Mythical 
Town of Orwell,’ and winds up with the 
following verdict :— 


“The result of the evidence seems to be that, 
notwithstanding the occasional mention of a ‘Villa 
de Orwell’ [in documents between 1229 and 1466], 
there never was a town of that name, but that 
Harwich town and harbour and Orwell haven, 
including its shores and the river up to Ipswich, 
were sometimes [sicj called Orwell.” 

Mr. Marsden admits, however, that if no 
town of Orwell ever existed, the documents 
mentioning a “villa de Orwell” require 
explanation, which he furnishes forthwith. 
According to him, “there seems to have 
been a tendency amongst the scribes who 
drew up writs....to invent a town where 
only a river or harbour existed.” (It is 
very difficult to imagine how a harbour can 
exist without a town.) The “mayor of 
the town of Orwell,” he thinks, is probably 
a mistake of the same kind. The similarity 
of old forms of the names of Harwich and 
Orwell may have also given rise to confusion, 
Consequently it is not surprising that Orwell, 
or one of its variants, should have been used 
for Harwich, and vice versa. Yet we are 
told that in four documents Orwell appears 
to be distinguished from Harwich or Ipswich, 
for those towns are mentioned as well as 
Orwell. 

The four documents in question were duly 
dealt with in the October number of the 
Review by Mr. J. H. Wylie, who joins issue 
with Mr. Marsden, and maintains that 
Orwell cannot properly be called a mythical 
town. Two of the deeds mention Ipswich 
and Orwell, but not Harwich, and conse- 
quently do not help to any definite solution. 
The third, however, is an order to the bailiffs 
of certain towns to cause all owners and 
masters of ships to come to Erewell, in Suffolk 
(1326); upon the same occasion separate 
writs were issued to Harwich and Orwell. 
The fourth document (44 Edward IIT., 1370) 
refers to payments to some messengers for 
going to the mayor and bailiffs of Harwich, 
and to others for going on similar errands 
to Ipswich and Orwell. Besides these 
proofs, Mr. Wylie quotes from Rymer’s 
*‘Feedera’ a proclamation addressed in 
1387 to the bailiffs of the town of Orwell, 
and another on the same page to the bailiffs 
of Harwich. 

Proofs like the foregoing can be multiplied. 
Thus the ‘Calendar of Patent Rolls of 
Edward II.’ contains the following entries : 

1326, 16 Aug. Parliamentary writs ap- 
pointing four men in the ports and towns 
of Herewiz and elsewhere in the county of 
Essex, and three other men in Ipswich, 
Erewell, and Goseford, the last named being 
another ‘‘ unknown” (i.e. mythical) town, 
according to Mr. Marsden. 
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1325, 22 March. Writ of aid for one year 
mentioning the appointment, a few years 
before (14 Edward II.), of collectors in the 
towns and ports of Oreford, Goseford, 
Erewell, and Ipswich, all in the county of 
Suffolk. 

1326, 18 Feb. and 12 April. Commission 
of oyer and terminer in the suit against 
Adam Payne, of Arewell, Richard Love and 
Roger atte Hide, both of Harwich, and 
many other men, who have carried away 
a great fish called ‘“‘cete” found in the 
manor of Walton, in Essex. Mr. Marsden 
mentions Payne, but not the other two men. 

A document dated 3 Sept., 1326, about 
the assembly of ships at Erewell, mentions 
also the port of Herewiz. 

1326, 10 Sept. Appointment of three 
men to select twelve ships in the towns of 
Harwich and Ipswich and their members, 
to be at Orfordnesse on a certain day to 
repel the enemy if they attempt a landing 
there while the fleet is assembled at Erewell. 

Mr. Karl Kunze in his ‘ Hanseakten aus 
England ’ (Halle, 1891) has published some 
documents which bear upon our subject. 
They are as under :— 

1314, 24 Sept. Patent Roll containing 
the king’s order about a ship seized “in 
portu de Herwico.” A similar order of 
same date about goods illegally seized in 
Orwell Haven. <A_ similar order, dated 
20 Sept., 1314, about a ship seized in Har- 
wich harbour. 

1403. Complaints of certain merchants 
of Prussia about the illegal seizure of ships 
from Danczik”’ laden with salt. ‘‘ Navis 
est apud Orwell.” 

1404. Complaint of the “ consulatus ” 
of Hamburg about the seizure of a ship by 
the brothers Thomas and John Rudde, 
who took her ‘in Norwelle,” where they 
divided with others the cargo. The host of 
the said brothers ‘‘in Norwelle,” whose 
name was Cogghendorp,* received as_ his 
share of the spoil 10 lasts of beer (‘‘ 10 laste 
cervisiarum”’). We are told elsewhere in 
the same document that in those days 
quelibet lasta [cervisie] comprehendit 12 
vasa et quelibet lasta taxata est in valorem 
8 nobl.” 

The last two documents do not mention 
Harwich, and therefore do not help to any 
solution, but are of some interest apart from 
the present controversy. 

Mr. Wylie quotes also a document of 


* About 1378 a ship, whose master was Conrad 
Westfal, ‘‘veniens ad portum Orwell, quidam de 
Herewich, nomine Cockenthorp ipsam navem 


arrestavit ” (‘ Hanserecesse,’ vol. iii. p. 192). 


1355 mentioning a vicar of Orwell, but, the 
county not being mentioned, it is quite 
possible that it refers to the place of the 
same name which belonged to the diocese 
of Ely, and was situated in the county of 
Cambridge, where the Gilbertian canons 
had a monastery. 

One of the proofs adduced by Mr. Marsden 
in support of his contention that the name 
of “Orwell” was occasionally used for 
“Harwich ”’ is that we find sometimes the 
same ship described indifferently as “ of 
Harwich” and “of Orwell,” and ships 
owned in Harwich are called ‘ of Orwell.” 
He cites five examples, to test four of which 
would necessitate a visit to the Public 
Record Office. The fifth ship, named the 
Erasmus, is mentioned in one of the docu- 
ments quoted, but not in the other, amongst 
the ships of the Iceland fleet then recently 
returned to England. Moreover, the Eras- 
mus belonged to a period (7.e., Henry VIII.’s 
reign), when, as we shall presently see, the 
town of Orwell was no longer in existence. 
Two ships out of the other four belonged 
to a still more recent period, and therefore 
three out of the five ships prove nothing. 

It has already been pointed out by Mr. 
Wylie that Harwich is in the county of 
Essex. Orwell, on the other hand, is as a 
rule referred to in the documents as being in 
Suffolk ; but there are exceptions to this 
rule. Thus, eg., a Patent Roll of 14 
Henry III. (1230) conveys an order to 
seize all “naves in portubus de Erewell et 
in aliis portubus comitatus Essexie inventas”’; 
and the document is headed “‘ De navibus 
in comitatu Essexie arrestandis.”” Old Silas 
Taylor. alias Domville, who wrote in 1676, 
also tells us that 
“the principal officers of his Majesty’s Ordinance 
in the Tower of London do still (according to 
former precedents) continue the Writing of Land- 
guard-Fort in Essex.”—Sam. Dale’s ‘ History of 
Harwich and Dovercourt’ (London, 1730), p. 15. 
Some lines lower down, however, the same 
writer states that south-west of the fort 
‘*is the entrance into the Harbour,” showing 
that, as regards the county in which Land- 
guard Fort was situated, he was at variance 
with the principal officers in the Tower. 

The order dated 18 Feb., 1351, to the col- 
'lectors of the twopenny subsidy in the port 
of Orewell, as to how to deal with a certain 
ship driven by tempest into that port, does 
not state the county, and it is only the 
_modern index that assigns the port to Essex 
Cal. of Close Rolls Edward ITT.’). 
| On the other hand, some explanation is 


“required what power the Sheriff of Essex 
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had to arrest a ship at Orwell, as mentioned 
in the order, dated 11 Feb., 1345, to 
“dearrest’’ the ship in question (ibidem, 
p- 549). 

Another ship was arrested by the same 
sheriff in the port of Harwich, also in 1345 
(tbidem, pp. 512 and 551). 

Again, in 1339 there was a fracas about a 
foreign ship in the port of Orewell, between 
some men from Great Yarmouth and the 
men of Herewicz, and the bailiffs of both 
places received instructions in this matter, 
but not those of Orewell. 

Both cases can be explained by the fact 
that Orwell Haven stretched right across 
to the Essex shore, although the town itself 
stood in Suffolk. Thus Silas Taylor quotes 
(p. 14) from “a deed with seals” of a grant 
of a messuage in Harwich “uno capite 
abut. [sic] super stratum ducentem usque 
ad portum Orwell,” in 1 Edw. IV. (1461). 

Mr. Marsden himself mentions the case 
of a ship arrested ‘‘ on the water at Orwell, 
in the county of Essex, a place adjacent to 
Ipswich.” No date is given, and I must 
therefore refrain from all comment. 

As a matter of curiosity I may quote one 
or two data from the ‘ Hansisches Ur- 
kunden Buch,’ edited by Karl Kunze (vol. vi., 
Leipzig, 1905, and vol. ix.) they are: “In 
villa Herwich super Norwell” (1427), 
“buten [outside] Norwelle in de Woes” 
(1432), and Orwell Kaldewater (1468). 
These occur in letters written by German 
merchants. 

In the same collection we find “in portu 
de Goseford by Baldresea in Suffolk ” (1323). 

Another German, Johann Rover, dates 
his letter from ‘‘ Herwycht in Norwelle ” 
on St. John’s Day, 1437 (‘ Hanserecesse,’ 
vol. ii.). There are in the same volume 
several letters, some written ‘‘ in dem schepe 
in der haven von Norwel” and others at 
** Tebeswyk ”’ (Ipswich) in 1436. 

As regards the evidence derived from old 
maps and charts, Mr. Marsden is quite right 
that no map shows distinctly an Orwell 
town. One, said to be of the thirteenth 
century (Cotton MS. Julius D. vii.), has the 
following names between Colchester and 
“eestuarium Orford’’: Hippell” (? Har- 
wich or Ipswich), Anwelle (Orwell), Angulus 
Anglie, and “* Coleford ” (? Goseford). There 
are no rivers or indentations of the coast 
shown, and the names are all on the land. 
I cannot, however, agree with Mr. Marsden 
on the point that all maps of the sixteenth 
century are so rude and imperfect that they 
afford no assistance. There are some 
exceptions, as, ¢e.g., Cotton MSS. Augustus I. 


vol. i. 57 and 58, both undated, but un- 
questionably of the time of Henry VIII. ; 
and a third of the same series, dated 28. 
Henry VIII. (1537), which shows some 
fortifications projected by Henry Lee, one 
on the Essex and the other on the Suffolk 
side of the entrance from the ‘“‘ Mayne Sea.’” 
All three plans are drawn to a large scale, 
and agree upon the point that Orwell Haven 
was in Henry VIII.’s time the name of the 
short estuary formed by the confluence of 
the two rivers called the Stour and the 
Orwell to-day, the former river being called 
“the creek going to Mannetre ”’ on one, and 
“the water to Mannetre”’ on the other 
chart, and the latter “the creek going to 
Ippswiche’’ on one, and “the water to 
Gipswiche ”’ on the other chart. 

The same estuary is again clearly marked 
as ‘‘ Orwell hauen” on Christofer Saxton’s 
map of 1575, and also on Blaew’s map of 
the county of Essex of about 1636. 

On the special chart in ‘The Mariner’s 
Mirrour,’ by Luke Wagenaer, of Enkhuisen, 
however, the name of Orwell Haven occurs 
on the land, on the sea side of Landguard 
Point, and there is a small indentation of 
the coast. The author’s ‘ Admonition to the 
Reader’ is dated 1586, and the Preface of 
the English editor, Anthony Ashley, 1588. 

On Capt. Grenville Collins’s chart, on the 
other hand, the name of Orwell Haven, 
though still on the land, is transferred to the 
harbour side of the Point, and is placed 
against the mouth of a creek. The date of 
this chart is 1686, and it is included in the 
second part of the captain’s ‘“‘ Coasting 
Pilot,” which was published in 1693. 

While on the subject of charts and maps, 
I may mention that on one Cotton MS. 
Landguard Point is named ‘“‘ Lunger Pointe,” 
on another (No. 58) “‘ Langer Point,” and 
“The Poll Head ” is shown as an island on 
the latter. On Saxton’s map the name is 
Langerston.” I have read the statement 
that *‘ maps of the date of 1700 showed 
Landguard Fort as detached from the main- 
land and considerably northward of its 
present site,’’ but they, no doubt, showed 
the more ancient fort mentioned by Silas 
Taylor and Dale, and not the present. 
structure. L. L. K. 

(To be continued.) 


“SHALL TRELAWNY DIE?” 


Ir is generally accepted that while 
‘“Hawker of Morwenstow” wrote the 
verses of this well-known Cornish song, 
the burden, 


|_| 
| 
| 
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And shall Trelawny die, and shall Trelawny die ? 
Then thirty thousand Cornishmen will know the 
reason why, 

is very much older, and is usually associated 
with the arrest by James LT. of Sir Jonathan 
Trelawny, Bishop of Bristol, one of ‘ the 
Seven Bishops,” in 1688. As sung at dinners 
of Cornishmen to-day—whether held in or 
out of the ** delectable Duchy ”—the number 
is accustomed to be given as twenty thou- 
sand; but a curious piece of evidence has 
come to light which indicates that the idea 
of thirty thousand Cornishmen (the number 
adopted by Macaulay) being ready for some 
political fight or other was prevalent at the 
period of the Revolution. 


In Michaelmas Term of 1693 an informa- | 


tion was exhibited in the Crown Office against 
Richard Edgecombe for speaking and pub- 
lishing divers dangerous and seditious words 
against the Government of William and 
Mary in the October of that year, he saying 
that he would fight for King James and 
endeavour to restore him, and that thirty 
thousand men were ready. For this he was 
bound to appear at the next assizes for 
Cornwall in 1694, holden at Launceston ; 
and, being thoroughly frightened, he peti- 
tioned their Majesties, in February, 1694, 
for a stay of proceedings. The matter was 
referred to the Attorney-General for report ; 
and that law officer had before him not only 
Edgecombe’s original allegation that the 
prosecution appeared to be malicious, of 
which there seems no evidence, but a 
certificate from the accused attesting his 
loyalty, and alleging that he was greatly 
distempered by drink at the time. This 
combination of pleas weighed with the 
Attorney-General, who recommended the 
issue of a warrant for a cessat processus 
(‘Domestic State Papers, William and 
Mary, 1694-5,’ pp. 26, 191); and thus a 
trial was prevented which must have thrown 
some light upon the Jacobite movement 
then seething in Cornwall. 

Who was this Richard Edgecombe, how- 
ever, is not obvious. He could scarcely 
have been Richard Edgcumbe, of Cotehele, 
Ist Baron Mount Edgeumbe, and only son of 
Sir Richard Edgeumbe, of Cotehele and 
Mount Edgcumbe, one of Charles ITI.’s 
Knights of the Bath (made so previously to 
the coronation in order to attend that 
ceremony), who had sat for Launceston in 
the Pensionary Parliament, elected in 
1661, and had been returned for Cornwall 
in March, 1679, October, 1679, and 1681, 
dying in 1688. This Richard was baptized 


on 23 April, 1680, and therefore was no more 


than fourteen at the time of the record I 
have quoted. But the Edgcumbe family 
in the county was a large and popular one, 
and among its members may well have been 
another Richard to make the alleged vaunt. 
DUNHEVED. 

[That thirty thousand was the number familiar 
in 1772 is shown in the article by Con. PripEAux 
on * The Trelawny Ballad’ at 108. i. 83.] 


KING’S ‘CLASSICAL AND 
FOREIGN QUOTATIONS.’ 
(See 10 8. ii. 281, 351; iii. 447.) 

Unper 1558, Misericordia Domini inter 
pontem et fontem,” Mr. King refers to the 
| 1636 (fifth) edition of Camden’s ‘ Remaines,’ 
where these words are ascribed to St. 
Augustine. The passage in the first edition 
(1605) is on p. 55 of ‘Certaine Poemes,’ 
&e., printed, with separate pagination, at 
the end of the book. The quotation, appa- 
rently, is not to be found in Augustine 
(see 8S. viii. 518; ix. 258). 

Camden presumably made up the ‘ Re- 
maines ’ from notes which, in some instances, 
may have been many years old ; but, apart 
from the question of priority in time, it is 
worth pointing to the following :— 

‘The mercy of God is never to be despayred of, 
but still to be expected, even ‘iter pontem et fontem, 
Jjuguium et gladiun.”—* Diary of John Manningham, 
| 1602-8, Camden Soc., 1868, p. 9. 

This seems to belong to the year 1602, and 
is among some brief notes of a sermon by a 
Mr. Phillips. 

The interesting thing is that the fuller 
form of the quotation in the ‘ Diary ’ corre- 
sponds with that used by Robert Burton 
(* Anatomy of Melancholy,’ near the end of 
Part I., p..277 in the first edition, 1621) :— 

“Thus of their goods and bodies we can dispose, 
but what shall become of their soules, God alone 
can tell, his mercy may come infer pontem ef fontem, 
inter gladium et ingulum.” 

As to Mr. Phillips the editor of the 
‘Diary ’ makes no suggestion, but one may 
conjecture that he was Edward Philips, 
““certaine Godly and learned sermons of 
whom, delivered in St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 
were taken down and afterwards published 


(1605) by Henry Yelverton, the future 
Judge. See Foster’s ‘Alumni Oxon.,’ 
vol. iii. p. 1156 (Edward Philipps), and 


Bliss’s edition of Wood’s ‘ Athene Ox- 
onienses,’ vol. i. col. 739 (Edward Philips, 
who died, says Wood, ‘as I guess, in 1603, 
or thereabouts ’’). 

I have looked through the sermons, but 
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do not find that which Manningham heard. 
The quotation is still to trace. 
Epwarp BENSLY. 
University College, Aberystwyth. 


When at Brighton lately I happened to 
take down from the Free Library reference 
shelves, freely open to readers, a book with 
which I am sorry to say I was not before 
acquainted, King’s ‘Classical and Foreign 
Quotations.’ 

In the ‘ Quotations Index’ I observe one 
I have never been able to find in any other 
work—‘“ Spartam nactus es, hane exorna.” 
Mr. King tells us that the usual translation 
or interpretation of the Latin, “‘ You have 
lighted on Sparta, (therefore) be an orna- 
ment to it,’ or more generally ‘‘ You are 
by accident of birth a Spartan, so do your 
best to adorn your country,” is wrong. 
The explanation is too long to quote (see 
pp. 332-3). 


Mr. King gives us anonymous quotations 


under the title of ‘ Adespota.’ Now ‘‘anony- 
mous” is a cumbersome word enough, but 
I do not think much can be said in favour 
of such a word as “ adespota.”’ 

One translation I note seems to have 
the authority of a great name: ‘“ L’amitié 
est Amour sans ailes.””. This Lord Byron 
translated, we are told, ‘‘ Friendship is 
Love without his wings.” But this does 
not appear to me to be an exact translation. 
There is no “ his’ in the original; and love 
here is quite as impersonal as friendship. 

The preface tells us of a most unfortunate 
suppression which has been made in this 
edition, namely, the omission of the mottoes 
of the English peerage, on the absurdly 
ridiculous objection of a correspondent that 
their insertion was “‘lordolatry.”’ To this, 
Mr. King observes, he had no reply. Well, 
T should have given a pretty forcible reply. 
Many classical quotations and many of our 
most trenchant mottoes, the pride of the 
English, are consequently omitted. One of 
these is “‘ Hoc age.” Shortly translated, it 
means ‘“‘do this,” that is, attend to what 
you are about, or attend with all your 
might and main to the matter you have in 
hand. THOMAS. 


“* Busk1n.”’—Prof. Skeat has been lately 
proposing to the Philological Society an 
etymology for this extremely difficult word. 
He finds in Florio the word borzachini, 
buskins, and he sees no difficulty in deriving 
from this comparatively modern Italian 
word the Old French forms brousequin, 
brosequin, bousequin, and brodequin. He 


thinks it is quite easy to derive all the forms. 
of buskin in Spanish, Dutch, and English 
from the Florio form borzachini. Is it 
possible to accept this account of the source 
of our word “buskin” ? It seems to me 
that such an etymology is impossible. How 
can the French forms be derived from the 
Italian form, when, so far as the evidence 
goes, the French forms are older than the 
Italian one by more than a century ? But 
let it be granted that the Italian borzacchiné 
(as it should be spelt) is the original of all the - 
buskin forms, it is impossible to find an ety- 
mology for the Italian word. Certainly, 
Prof. Skeat’s etymology will not do. He 
explains borzacchino as a diminutive of 
It. borza, a form of borsa, a purse, Gr. Bipon,. 
a hide. But how can this be? There is no 
diminutive suffix -cchino in Italian. Prof. 
Skeat has been thinking of the diminutive 
-ino ; but how is the ch- to be explained ? 
I am afraid the word cannot be explained 
as a word formed on Italian soil. It is far 
safer to explain it as a borrowing from one 
of the non-Italian forms. These all point 
as Dozy suggests, to a Spanish source; cp. 
Sp. borcegui, Pt. borzeguim. For the rela- 
tion of these old forms to the Arabic origin 
shergi sheep’s leather, I beg to refer the eager 
inquirer to the learned pages of Dozy. See 
his ‘ Glossaire des Mots Espagnols et Portu- 
guais dérivés de l’Arabe’ (1869), s.v. ‘ Bor- 
cegui.’ A. L. MAYHEw. 


PENNELL’s ‘ Lire oF Letanp.’—In Mrs.. 
Pennell’s ‘ Life of Charles Godfrey Leland,’ 
1906, vol. i. p. 244, we are told that “ he- 
astounded the passing Magyar almost to tears. 
with an unexpected Bassama Teremtete.” 
Mrs. Pennell seems to think this is a sort of 
national salutation. Lest any of her readers. 
should be tempted to try experiments with 
passing Magyars, I feel bound to point out 
that it is a blasphemous oath, such as I am 
sure would never have soiled her pages if 
she had known its meaning. Readers of 
Borrow will remember the prominent part 
it plays in his ‘ Gypsies of Spain,’ owing to 
a theory he had that from it is derived the 
name Busné, given by the Spanish gipsies 
to all who are not of their race. Borrow 
calls it ‘‘a term exceedingly common 
amongst the lower orders of Magyars, to 
their disgrace be it spoken.” I have been 
in Budapest, and often heard it, but never 
from an educated Hungarian. 

Jas. Prart, Jun. 


WASHINGTON PrEpDIGREE.—About eight: 
weeks ago I saw in either The Daily Chronicle 
or The Daily Mirror a letter from a gentle-- 
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man asking whether a pedigree of Washing- 
ton existed. I shall be glad to communicate 
with the writer, as I possess the pedigree. 
A. HILLs. 
3, Duke Street, Margate. 


CAMBRIDGE BOOKSELLERS AND PRINTERS. 
—The following list of booksellers and 
printers in the town of Cambridge during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
will supplement the lists of provincial 
booksellers in the last two volumes of 
“N. & QQ.’ The date is in each case that of 
the proving of the will :— 


Atkinson, Troylus, 1675. Bookseller, also church- 
warden of Great St. Marie. 
Atkinson, William, 1699. Son of above ; bookseller. 
Beechmore, Edward, 1689. Stationer. 
Boiedens, John, 1502. Stationer. 
Breynans, Peter, 1504. Stationer. 
Dickinson, William, 1718. Bookseller. 
Field, John, the elder, 1668. Citizen of London, 
stationer, and printer. 
Foakes, John, 1664. Printer. 
Graves, William, 1680. Stationer. 
Greene, Richard, 1699. Stationer. 
Hall, Edward, 1703. Bookseller. 
Leete, Robert, 1663. Printer. 
Moody, Henry, 1637. Stationer. 
Moody, Thomas, 1661. Bookseller. 
Milleson, John, 1670. Stationer. 
Morden, William, 1679. Bookseller. 
Nicholson, Anthony, the elder, 1667. 
Porter, John, 1608. Stationer. 
Scarlett, William, 1617. Stationer. 
Skarlett, John, 1502. Stationer. 
Sought, John, 1553. Stationer. 
Spyryne, Nicholas, 1545. Stationer. 
ebster, Thomas, 1722. Bookseller. 
Worlech, William, 1631. Stationer. 
Wray, Henry, 1628. Stationer. 


Stationer. 


H. R. 


Tue Scots GREYS AND GREY HorRsEs.— 
In the descriptive letterpress to the series 
of sketches bearing on the past history of 
this distinguished corps, given in The Illus- 
trated London News of 22 December last, 
it is stated that “ grey horses are not men- 
tioned until 1702.’ There is a letter still 
-extant from Capt. Andrew Agnew, of the 
Royal Scots Dragoons, to his cousin Sir 
Andrew Agnew of Lochnaw, Bart., Sheriff 
of Wigtownshire, dated 28 August, 1693, 
‘on the subject of the purchase for the writer 
of “a grey horse” (“The Agnews of Loch- 
naw,’ p. 453). CHARLES DaLtTon. 


-Stone Fouk- ore: ‘ NIGHT- 
Hacs.”’—If I remember aright, ‘N. & Q.’ 
has on several occasions contained para- 
graphs regarding stones with natural or 
artificial holes in them being used for the 
purpose of warding off evil ; it may therefore 
-be well to draw attention to the fact that 


Mr. Worthington G. Smith has in The Pro- 
ceedings of the Society of Antiquaries for 
8 February, 1906, recorded that in some 
parts of South Bedfordshire it is still believed 


“that a suspended holed stone will prevent illness 
in cows, and prevent the entry of the ‘night-hag,’ 
a supernatural kind of witch, supposed to enter 
pt am take out a horse, ride it furiously all night, 
and just before daybreak, take it back to the 
stable, when the farmer, soon after, tinds it badly 
sweating.” 

Some of your readers will call to mind the 
scene in ‘Marmion’ where young Henry 
Blount 

The cost 
Had reckon’d with their Scottis host ; 
And as the charge he cast and paid, 
“*Tll thou deserv’st thy hire,” he said ; 
“Dost see, thou knave, my horse’s plight ? 
Fairies have ridden him all the night, 
And left him in a foam !” 


In Bedfordshire, it appears, night-hags 

supply the place of the Northern fairies with 

whom Sir Walter Scott was acquainted. 
ASTARTE. 


ParisH REGISTERS: Curtous ENTRIES.— 
The following are a few examples I have 
come across in my searches :— 


Croydon.—1596. Dec. 7, Old Megg buried. 

1788. Mary Woodfield, al* Queen of Hell, from 
the College, buried 18 Feb. 

Ludgate, St. Martin’s.—1615. Feb. 28 was buried 
an anotomy from the College of Physicians. 

Blackfriars, St. Anne’s.—1580. William, foole to 
my Lady Jermingham, buried 21 March. 

1626/7. Feb. 9, Lady Luson’s corpse carried away. 

Newecastle-on-Tyne, St. John’s.—1589. Edward 
Errington, the Towne Fooll, buried 23 August, 
died in the Peste. 

1636. Seven poore thinges out of the Warden 
close buried 1 Dee. 

Kirby Moorside, Yorks.—The baptism of ‘‘ Mr. 
Anchitel Grey” is entered through illiterate spell- 
ing, as ‘** Miss Ann Kettle Grey.” 

sre goog Cheshire. — 1626. Richard Welde, 
Papist and Excommunicate, 20 August, buried at 
night. 

ishop Wearmouth, Durham.—1596. Feb. 8, A 
woman in the water buried. 

Escomb, Durham.—1676. 
was buried. 


Wickham, Durham. — 1649. May 4, A West 
Countryman buried. 
Feb. 12, Old Mother Mid- 


Hart, Durham.—1641. 
night of Elwick buried. 
awsted. — 1589. The Funerall of the Right 
Worshipfull Sir William Drury, Knight, was 
executed 10 March. 
Salehurst, Sussex. — 1683. Oct. 5, Bur? Peter 
Sparke, aged 120 odd years. 
. Aug. 24, The Queen’s 


Burnham, Bucks.—1570. 
Footman’s Child Buried. 

Nov. 3, The Queen’s Launder buried. 
Snow’s wife buried 30 March. 


Aug. 2, A linger wild 


1575. 
1584. 


‘. 8 May 9, Maude, the child of a Roague, 
uried. 
1587/8. Jan.4, A Runagate Wench Buried. 
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Chesterton, Cambridge. — 1570. Mother Corie 

was buried 21 Dec. 
Burham, Kent.—Mr. Ward buried a man. (No 
Anne Marley, 


date.) 

Lamesley, Durham. — 1678. 
Wrapped in sepees, buried. (No date.) 

Reading, St. Mary’s.—1630. Jan. 10, Kathren 
Roose, apprehended for a wich, buried. 

Cheshunt.—1600. Feb. 7, Old Plod buried. 

1716. July 25, Old Half-head buried. 

Newington Butts. — 1600. March (no day), A 
child of Adam Earth buried. 

Barnes.—1657._ Oct. 16, Old Honesty, al* Juett’s 
Wife, buried. 

Camberwell.—1687. June 2, Robert Hern and 
a Bozwell, King and Queen of the Gipsies, 

uried. 

Durham, St. Mary-le-Bow. —1722. Brain Pear- 
son, the Abbey dog whipper, buried 6 April. 

7 James Graham, a felon, he was hanged yt 
30 Aug. 
A. B. C. 


Masor Hamitt or Capri.—Perhaps the 
following simple record of a brave Irish 
officer may be worth adding to the valuable 
collection of monumental inscriptions to 
Britons who have died abroad which have 
appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ I transcribed it in 
1879 from a white marble slab affixed to a 
high wall, forming one side of the piazza, 
at Anacapri, in which stands the church 
containing the curious Paradise pavement. 
I cannot say whether it still exists amidst 
the extraordinary transformations which 
that exquisite fairy isle has since undergone. 
Sir Hudson Lowe (of St. Helena fame) was 
in 1808 Governor of Capri, and Murat sent 
a force to attack the usual landing-places, 
and a secret one to the extreme west of 
the island, where the perpendicular rocks 
were considered inaccessible. However, the 
French climbed up them, and suddenly 
came upon Hamill and his astonished little 
Maltese guard. The latter they soon dis- 
posed of, but the gallant son of Erin scorned 
to yield or fly, and lost his life :— 

“To the Memory of John Hamill, a native of the 
County Antrim in Ireland, and Major in His 
Brittanic Majesty’s late Regiment of Malta, who 
fell while bravely resisting the French invasion of 
Anacapri, on 4th day of October 1808; and whose 
mortal remains are deposited near to this place. 
This tribute of affection and respect has been 
aa by his kinsman and namesake, October 34, 
831. Requiescat in pace.” DJ 


Epwarp IV.’s Wooine at GRAFTON.— 
At p. 110 of a recently published interesting 
little book, ‘ Oxfordshire,’ by F. G. Brabant, 
Wychwood Forest in that county is said 
traditionally to have been the scene of the 
first meeting of Edward IV. with Elizabeth 
Widville, which ultimately resulted in his 


same morning just after Bapt., 


marriage with her. She was then the 
widow of Sir John Grey of Groby, who was 
killed at the battle of St. Albans in 1460. 
She was married to the king 1 May, 1464. 

But much more probably Grefton in 
Northamptonshire was the real place, and 
an ancient weather- beaten tree still in 
existence, and generally celled “‘ The Queen’s 
Oak,” is said to have witnessed the wooing. 
Grafton Regis was for many years the home 
of the Widvilles, and what is more likely 
than that the first interview between 
Edward IV. and Elizabeth Grey or Widville, 
which ended in such an important result, 
took place near her old home ? 

It continued in subsequent years the pro- 
perty of the Crown until granted by Charles II. 
to his illegitimate son Lord Euston, after- 
wards created by him Duke of Grafton. 
There cannot be much doubt as to the 
locality. The romantic story of the Wooing 
at Grafton ” is well known. 

JoHN Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Joun Newsery’s GRave.—Could any 
of your readers tell me where John New- 
bery, the publisher, who died in 1767, is 
buried ? Oliver Goldsmith wrote the follow- 
ing riddling epitaph upon him :— 

What we say of a thing that has just come in 
fashion, 

And that which we do with the dead, 

Is the name of the honestest man in the nation : 

What more of a man can be said ? 

Is this epitaph upon Newbery’s grave ? 
Percy E. NEWBERRY. 
40, Bedford Street, Liverpool. 


Patimpsest Brass Inscriptions.—Last 
autumn a monumental brass was dug up 
in the parish of Fivehead, co. Somerset, 
which is of considerable interest on both 
sides. The later face bears the effigy of a 
lady attired in early Elizabethan fashion. 
The inscription has not yet been recovered, 
but from the heraldry it appears that she 
was Jane, daughter and heiress of Sir John 
Walsh, Kt., of Cathanger, and wife of Lord 
Edward Seymour, of Berry Pomeroy, eldest 
surviving son of the Duke of Somerset, Lord 
Protector, by his first marriage. The 
length of the brass is 3 ft. 6 in. ; it is in six 
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pieces. When the underside had _ been 
cleaned, it was found that several brasses 
had been utilized to make up the size re- 
quired. The two upper pieces contain a 
transverse section of an ecclesiastic taken 
across the breast, the uplifted hands being 
held together as in prayer. The figure must 
have been of gigantic size. This section is 
not large enough to show clearly the cha- 
racter of the attire ; it is traversed by several 
narrow fillets enclosing a pellet between a 
quatrefoil and a rosette alternately. The 
third piece contains a perpendicular section 
of tabernacle work enclosing a pair of small 
figures, either Apostles or prophets. On 
the outer margin are the words QVE FINO 
VIERNES in letters exactly resembling those 
on the brass of Abbot Thos. Delamere of 
St. Albans (v. illustration in H. Druitt’s 
‘Costume in Brasses,’ p. 46). 

The small section engraved with the lady’s 
toes bears on the reverse: ‘“ ....Gilbertus 
Thornbern nuper rector....qui obiit un- 
decimo Maii....mccccxxvil....”’ 

1. What is the meaning of the first in- 
scription ? 2. Of what parish was Gilbert 
Thornbern rector ? E. H. Bates. 

Puckington Rectory, Ilminster. 


GovLTon Brass.—At 68. ii. 168 (28 Aug., 
1880) the following query appeared :— 

“In the ‘History of Cleveland,’ by the Rev. J. 
Graves, written in 1808, mention is made of a brass 
once in Faceby Church to the memory of Sir Lewis 
Goulton, which brass, he says, was, at the time that 
he wrote, in the possession of Christopher Goulton, 
of Highthorn, near Easingwold. With the death of 
this Christopher Goulton, in 1815, that branch of 
the Goulton family became extinct. He died with- 
out_a will, and up to the present time I have been 
unable to get any information concerning the brass 
spoken of by Mr. Graves. Can you assist me in any 
way ?—J. Goulton Constable.” 5 

This query was apparently never answered, 
and IJ should like to repeat it, in the hope 
that some information may now be forth- 
coming, as since 1880 much has been written 
upon the subject of brasses, and there is 
hardly a county in England where brasses 
have not received more or less attention. 
In what county is Faceby ? 

Stewart Fiske. 

Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 

[Faceby is in the North Riding of Yorkshire. ] 


WorpswortnH’s Primrose.—I shall be 


glad if you will be good enough to explain 
to me the meaning of Wordsworth’s lines :— 
A primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more. 


I have had an argument as to what was 


meant by the lines, and shall be grateful if 
you will give their meaning. R. ELtis. 
[The meaning is surely that the sight of a prim- 
rose to Peter suggested no thought—did not affect 
him in any way. He simply saw that it was 
yellow “(you misquoted your second line). 
Wordsworth has himself expressed his own feelings 
in such a ease, as follows :— 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 
Ode, * Intimations of Immortality.’ 
He says also in ‘The Tables Turned’ :— 
One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can. | 


Mrs. Moore’s ‘ MopERN PRo- 
cress.’-—In 1882 Mrs. Bloomfield Moore, 
of Philadelphia, privately printed a 12mo 
volume of 105 pages, which contains, with 
other things, ‘A Chapter from the Modern 
Pilgrim’s Progress.’ This chapter is thus 
prefaced :— 

“The proof-sheets of the following pages, in the 
year 1879, fell into the hands of one of the most 
brilliantly talented young authors in England. The 
anthor of them had never heard anything of the 
young writer’s family, but he had a widowed mother 
with six children, and after reading this chapter in 
the proof-sheets, and finding much that was sugges- 
tive of experiences in his own family, he fancied it 
had been written to lay these experiences bare to. 
the public...... He went to John Morley, editor of 
The Fortnightly Review, and accused him of having 
written this chapter to expose him. His mind be- 
came more and more unsettled, and learning that 
the (real) author of ‘The Modern Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress’ was to sail from Liverpool, Nov. 27, 1879, he 
told his family that this was an intimation he was 
to die on that day. At the hour on which the 
ocean steamer left the wharf he shot himself.” 

Can any reader give me the name of this 
youngman? The intimate relation between 
Mrs. Moore and Browning will be recalled. 
The dedicatory poem of this volume is “ To 
my Friend Robert Browning.” 

Dewitt MILLER. 

Philadelphia. 


Goprery.—I shall be pleased if any of 
your readers can supply me with information 
respecting the ancestors, descendants, and 
birthplace of Michael Godfery, Deputy 
Governor of the Bank of England in 1695. 

F. GopFEerRy. 

2, Morton Crescent, Exmouth. 


Vintnc Famity.—Is it known whether 
Henry Vining, the father of Mrs. John Wood, 
was related to Frederick Vining and to 
James Vining ? What relation was William 
Vining (if any), the actor, to these Vinings ? 
The ‘ D.N.B.’ notes that Frederick’s daughter 
Fanny was Mrs. Gill; but Davenport 
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Adams’s ‘ Dictionary of the Drama’ states 
that Fanny married E. L. Davenport, the 
American actor. Which statement is cor- 
rect ? or are both right ? 
J. M. 
118, Pall Mall. 


“ Posut DEUM ADJUTOREM MEUM.” —I 
am anxious to know the origin of this legend, 
found on silver coins of Edward JII. and 
many of his successors. It is usual, I think, 
to refer to Psalm liv. 4; but in the only 
Latin Bible at hand the wording of that 
text is “Ecce enim Deus adjuvat me,” 
which is very different. 

H. W. Monckton. 


BEWIcKIANA.—Would one of your readers 
who “knows his Bewick” kindly inform 
me where Henry Iingsley’s references to 
Thomas Bewick’s work are to be found ? 
One is quoted in Austin Dobson’s ‘ Eigh- 
teenth-Century Vignettes ’ on Bewick’s tail- 
pieces. Wuite LIne. 


Towns uNnLucKY FoR Krines.—In The 
Edinburgh Review for last October an article 
on Christina, Queen of Sweden, contains the 
following passage :— 

**The coronation, which occurred six years after 


Christina had taken the oath as ‘King’ of Sweden, 
ought to have taken place at Upsala; but as there | 
was no accommodation for foreign envoys in that | 
small town, it was effected at the capital, despite | 
the saying that rulers crowned at Stockholm 
reigned but a short time.” 

What other towns are supposed to be con- 
nected with the ill luck of monarchs ? 


G. W. 
“Kine Corin”: “Sr. Coppry.”—Who 
was this personage, mentioned in the 


Digby and Towneley Plays? In the latter 

Caiaphas says to Jesus :— 

Kyng Copyn in oure game/ thus shall I indew the, 
ffor a fatur. 

In the former “be sentt Coppyn” is used 

as a mild form of oath. Et PoE. 


KENNEDY Famity AND MARYLAND.— 
I should be much obliged if any person having 
access to records of the settlement of Mary- 
land would kindly say whether the name 
of Fergus Kennedy (son of Hew Kennedy, 
of Bennane), is mentioned, and if so, whether 
his wife and children are also mentioned. 

Cc. M. K. 


Bone Devs” In Eprtapus.—I shall be 
glad if any of your readers can supply other 
instances of the interjection ‘‘ Bone Deus ”’ 
(“‘ Good God ’’) in a monumental inscription 


than that on a tablet in the church of 


Hollingborne, Kent, to the memory of 
Baldwin Duppa, 1737, and that on a tablet 
at Cuckfield, Sussex, to the memory of 
Daniel Walter, 1761. J. H.C. 


EsLyNGTON ”: Is~INcToN.—Machyn in 
his ‘ Diary’ records (‘The Diary of Henry 
Machyn,’ Camden Society, 1848, p. 63) :— 

“1554. The xv. day of May Haknay_prosses- 
syon to Powles; and after cam sent Clements 
prossessyon ; and the Mayre and Althermen ; and 


ther wher goodly quersse synging. 
“The xvj. day of May cam to Powlles Eslyngton 


prossessyon.” 


‘Eslyngton” is presumably Machyn’s 
phonetic rendering of Islington. Does it 
oceur in this form elsewhere? J. Gough 


Nichols, who edited the volume, does not 
attempt its identification, or include it in 
either form in the index. 

The “ prossessyon”” was that of Corpus 
Christi, although the day of celebration was 
24 May, when * ther mony goodly pr(oss)ess- 
yons in mony parryches.” For ‘ quersse ” 
read choirs—not ‘ quires,” as the editor 
renders it. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


JERUSALEM Court, FLEET STREET.— 
Can any reader tell me where the above 
was situated? John Willis published his 
‘ Art of Stenography ’ in 1602. It was the 
first alphabetic system. Noble in_ his 
‘Temple Bar Memorials’ speaks of a Jeru- 
salem “ordinary” in 1628. The Bagford 
Collection contains the following :— 

*‘ John Willis, B.D., he put forth a Book he calls 
the Art of cienennie, te saith it was the first 
[1621] of that nature he dwelt in Jerusalem Court in 
fleet Street the Edition 1628.”—Lansdowne 
MS. 808, f. 15. 

1621. “John Willis, B. of D., he put forth A 
Booke he calls ye Art of ge oy A he saith y* 
was y° first of that nature he dwelt in Jerusalem 
Court in flet Streett Edition 1628.”—From 
Sloane MS. 885, f. 25. 

Most Shakesperian commentators assert 
that the early quartos were produced from 
shorthand notes taken in the theatre at the 
time of representation. The ‘D.N.B.’ (art. 
John Willis) does not state where Jerusalem 
Court was. Arber quotes the Stationers’ 
Register re John Willis. So far as can be 
ascertained, the only reference to where he 
‘* dwelt ” is in the above extracts. A diary 
(1607) in Willis’s shorthand is in America ; 
and Trumbull has given an extract. 

Marruias Levy. 
45, Chancery Lane. 


Reynotps’s oF Miss GRE- 
VILLE.—Northcote in his ‘ Life of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds,’ published in 1816, mentions two 
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portraits of Miss Greville and her brother 
as Cupid and Psyche, and states that one 
was then in the possession of Mr. C. Long, 
and the other in that of Mr. S. Rogers. 
Can any one inform me where these pictures 
are now ? H. W. 


BounDARIESs AND HumMorovs INCIDENTS.— 
Can any readers help me with curious places 
through which the boundary lines of parishes, 
counties, and even countries run, and with 
any humorous incidents which have been 
caused by them? Mr. W. 8. Gilbert, it 
will be remembered, made use of such a fact 
in ‘ Engaged.’ RUDOLPH DE CorRDOva. 


Costett.—Can any reader help me to 
the derivation of this surname? It is not 
uncommon in South-East Glamorgan. I can 
derive no assistance from books. 

ARTHUR MEE. 

Cardiff. 


‘Army List,’ 1642.—There is a copy of 
the 1642 ‘‘ Roundhead ’”? Army List in the 
British Museum. Is it the same copy as 
that mentioned by Mr. Hayes, 10 S. vi. 
342? The ‘Cavalier’? Army List of 1642 
is also in the same library. 1 have not seen 
Mr. Hayes’s communication in The Book- 
worm for 1891. M. J. D. Cockte. 

Walton-on-Thames. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY CHANCELLOR, 
1842.—Would any of your readers who 
possess, or can obtain access to, a Cambridge 
University Calendar for 1843, inform me 
who was installed Chancellor in July, 1842 ? 
Family letters show me that a Chancellor 
was installed then. A post card addressed 
as below would be quite sufficient. 


W. K. W. Cary. 
Rous Lench Court, Evesham. 


QUEEN VICTORIA OF SPAIN: NAME-Day. 
—In the papers of 24 December last it was 
mentioned that Queen Victoria of Spain 
had been present at a banquet on “her 
name-day.” As she has abjured the faith 
in which she was born, it cannot have been 
her baptismal day as an infant; nor is it 
the anniversary of her reception into the 
Roman Church. Is it the day of St. Vic- 
toria ? or in what way can it have been her 
“*name-day ”’ ? HELGA. 


BaRBADOES: BarBypoys.—In the Cata- 
logue of Ancient Deeds at the P.R.O. I 
notice (p. 66), 18 Ed. IV., mention of the 
manors of Little Carleton alias Barbydoys 
in Carleton (co. Cambridge). Is the asso- 
nance with Barbadoes merely accidental ? 
E. L.-W. 


Replies. 


‘THE CHRISTMAS BOYS.’ 
(10 S. vi. 481.) 


Tus old mumming play, which Mr. D. A. 
Cuart finds surviving in the Isle of Wight, 
and which Lapy RvSssELL states (10 S. v. 
155) is still rendered in Berkshire, is not by 
any means confined to the south of England. 
Five-and-twenty years ago a mangled 
version of it used to be performed in the 
villages of south-west Lancashire ; and it is 
still to be met with in Cumberland, and I 
believe in parts of rural Yorkshire. But in 
Cumberland at least there is this important 
difference: it is an Easter play, and is 
known as the “pace” or ‘‘ peace egg ”— 
this name, of course, being a corruption of 
the paschal egg. 

It is well known that the Easter custom 
of distributing eggs is much older than 
Christianity, and is really symbolical of 
creation or the re-creation of spring: a 
season celebrated in all times and all countries 
with ceremonies that, from once being of a 
religious character—like midsummer and 
harvest time—now survive only in the form 
of rollicking games and village mummeries. 
The Dionysian dramas of ancient Greece 
celebrated the same season, and were con- 
nected with the worship of the god of vege- 
tation or generation. 

One of the oldest of the old mystery plays 
of this country is that of ‘St. George and the 
Dragon,’ which was probably grafted on to 
some earlier village drama}celebrating the 
coming of spring. Eastern characters were 
probably introduced in the days of the 
Crusades; and in later times all sorts of 
heterogeneous characters—Bonaparte, Nel- 
son, and the like—have been added, accord- 
ing to taste and circumstances. 

I have three versions of this “‘ Pace egg” 
play, which were written out for me by 
schoolchildren in Cumberland during 1895 ¢ 
and considering that there is, so far as IT 
know, no properly transcribed ‘book of 
the words,” but that it is handed down from 
generation to generation by word of mouth, 
it is not a little remarkable to find how 
closely these Cumberland versions resemble 
that quoted by Mr. Caart from the Isle of 
Wight. 

The dramatis persone are King (or St.) 
George; the Black King of Morocco; 
Molly Masket, his mother; Bold Slasher 
(the Noble Captain of the Isle of Wight 
version, and probably another of the Seven 


oat 
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poy greg of Christendom); a Doctor; 
@ Fool or Hunchback ; Lord Nelson; and 
another who is sometimes described as a 
“jolly Jack Tar ”’ and sometimes as ‘‘ Paddy 
from Cork ” (surely St. Patrick ?). 
ane Hunchback, clearing a ring, speaks 
Stir up the fire and strike a light, 
And see our noble act to-night. 
If you don’t believe a word I say, 
Step up, Great George, and ed the way. 
King George. In steps I, Great George ; 
Great George it is my name. 
With my right hand and glittering sword 
I’ve won ten [or three] crowns of gold. 
*Twas I that fought the fiery dragon, 
And brought him down by slaughter ; 
And by those means I won the prize, 
The King of Egypt’s daughter. 
Then enters the King of Morocco :— 
In steps I, Prince of Paradine, 
The black Morocco king. 
With sword and buckler by my side 
I through the woods do ring. 
I’m brave boys, 
And that’s what makes you good ; 
And through thy dearest body, George, 
I’ll draw thy precious blood. 
I mean what I say, and tell no lies; 
I’ll cut thee to pieces and make mince pies. 
To which King George replies :— 
Mince pies hot and mince pies cold, 
I’ll send thee to Blacksand before thou’s three 


days old. 

They fight, and the black king is killed. 
Enter Molly Masket (not Father Christmas) : 
O George, O George, what hast thou done? 

Thou’s gone and slain my only son, 

My only son, my only heir, 

How canst thou see him bleeding there ? 

K. George. He challenged me to fight, 

And why should I deny ? 
I'll cut his body in four parts, 
And make his buttons fly. 
A doctor is then called for, and a long dia- 
logue ensues between him and King George. 
He discourses of his travels 


from Hiptip to the Tallyantic [Atlantic] Ocean ; 
ninety degrees below the bottom; where I saw 
houses built of rounds of beef, slated with pan- 
cakes, &e. 

“* Any further ? ” inquires the King. 

Yes, from my grandmother’s bed to the stairhead 
from the stairhead to the chairleg ; from the chair? 
leg to the corner cupboard, where I got so much 
bread and cheese, which makes me so fat and lusty 
as you see me now. 

K. George. I’m not talking of fat. 

Doctor. Neither am I talking about lean. 

K. George. What are you talking about ? 

Doctor. What I can cure. 

K. oto What can you cure? 

Doctor. Ipsy-pipsey lepilepsy |, palsy and the gout, 
Pains within and pains without. 

If there’s nineteen devils in this man, 
I’m sure to bring twenty out. 


The black prince of Morocco is resuscitated, 
and the play proper comes to a premature 
end, the rest being mere jingle—‘‘ The next 
to come in is Lord Nelson, you see, with a 
bunch of blue ribbons tied on to his knee,” 
&c. ; and the Fool or Hunchback, as Chorus, 
winds up with the usual appeal :— 

Ladies and gentlemen who sit: by the fire, 

Put your hands in your pockets and show your 
esire ; 

Put your hands in your pockets and pull out your 
yurse 

aad give ‘us a trifle : you'll not be much worse. 

Here we all are, seven in a row, 

As jolly like fellows as ever you saw ; 

So — what you’re doing and see that all’s 

right. 
If you give nowt, we ’ll take nowt. 
Fare well and good night ! 
F. Gorpon Brown. 


The title ‘The Christmas Boys’ for the 
mummers’ play of ‘St. George’ is 
new to most of the contributors to ‘N. & Q.’; 
but all will welcome Mr. CuHart’s new 
version, if such it may be called, which is 
in many ways much like the old, though 
differing in the words in several places. 
The actors’ dresses were of a most nonde- 
script kind, though all wore tall tapering 
head-dresses of cardboard. The King, the 
Prince, and St. George had plumes of two 
or three colours, and from their shoulders 
and waist were streamers of the like colours. 
Slasher’s dress was more of the swash- 
buckler’s order, and he had a seedy look all 
over. Their coats and trousers were deco- 
rated with patches of various sizes and 
colours; they carried swords and belt- 
knives. The Doctor was somewhat more 
soberly dressed, and he carried a staff, and 
sometimes had a bottle slung at his waist. 
Usually there were three or four others— 
common soldiers—having long staves in 
their hands ; but each wore the same kind 
of hat, with streamers at the waist only. 
Their share in the performance was to march 
in with the actors, help in the finishing 
chorus, and march out ; but while the play 
went on they stood in line at the back. 

The way in which the play was presented 
varied very much. If the room was large 
enough, all the performers walked in with 
the Fool at the head. If the room was 
small, the Fool came first, saying :-— 

In comes I, who have never been before, 
With my merry actors at the door ; 

They can act, and dance, and sing ; 

With your consent ps shall come in. 
Stir up the fire and make a light ; 

And see this noble act to-night. 

If you don’t believe the words I say, 
Step in, St. George, and clear the way. 
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St. George. In comes I, St. George ; 

For old England have I won many bloody battles. 
I did in Egypt the Dragon slew, 
And many people know that to be true. 
If you will search this world all round, 
You will never tind another man to match my mind. 
Another version begins :— 

I ope the door and enter in ; 

I hope your favour for to win. 

Whether I rise or whether I fall, 

I'll do my best to please you all ; 

St. George is here, 

And swears that he’ll come in, 

And if he does 

I know he'll pinch my skin. 
The braggart Slasher in one of the Derby- 
shire versions I have heard boasts :— 

My head is made of brass, 

My body ’s made of steel, 

My hands are made of knuckle-bone, 

And I can make him feel. 
; The only printed version I know is one 
issued in Manchester by Abel Heywood, in 
which the Fool comes first, saying :— 
Room, room, brave gallants, gives us room to sport, 
For in this room we wish to have our court ; 
And here repeat to you our merry rhyme, 
For remember, good sirs, this is Easter-time. 

The finishing lines of several versions 1 
have heard are very mixed. They are said 
either by Betsy Beelzebub or Devil Doubt. 
Betsy says :— 

All ye ladies and gentlemen 
That sit round the tire, 
My box it would speak 
If it had but a tongue ; 
A little of your money would do us no wrong. 
Devil Doubt’s ending is :— 
Money I want, money I'll have ; 
If you won't give me money, 
I'll sweep you to the grave. 
The rough speech of the actors can hardly 
be reproduced. TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


This play is, or was a few years ago, 
performed at Newland, in Gloucestershire. 
R. B—r. 
South Shields. 


Brppinc Prayer (10 S. vi. 448).—The 
earliest Bidding Prayer of which I have 
knowledge is included in the late Canon 
Simmons’s ‘ Lay-Folks Mass-Book,’ issued 
by the E.E.T.S. It was heard at York 
before the Norman conquest, and it began 
with ‘“ Wutan we gebiddan,” which the 
editor modernized into ‘Let us pray.” 
An example dated 1405 opened with “ De- 
precemur Deum Patrem omnipotentem,” 
and had ‘‘ Ye sall pray ” at the head of most 
of its clauses. About fifty years later, 


“* Der frendes, ye sall make a speciall prayer,” 


is recorded. There was also a version with 
‘‘We shall”; and in 1509 “We shall” is 
printed in the ‘Manuale secundum usum 
Matris Ecclesie Eboracensis ’ (see pp. 62-80). 
At present it is the use of York that the 
preacher should say “ Ye shall pray.” The 
Bidding does not now run precisely like the 
version given by Canon Simmons in 1879 
(p. 320); and it has at one part been 
judiciously lengthened by remembrance of 
the officers and men of His Majesty’s forces 
‘in and around ” the ancient city. 

There are three pitfalls for the unwary 
in the pulpit of York Minster, and it is 
astonishing to find how many strange, or 
perhaps I should say stranger, divines slip 
into one or more of them, without being at 
all aware of their misfortune. The faithful 
are commanded to pray for the Catholic 
Church, ‘especially for that branch of it 
to which we in this kingdom belong and 
herein for our Most Gracious Sovereign 
Lord, King Edward,” and many others. 
Very frequently the reader interpolates a 
period after “ herein” with startling effect. 
Occasionally, “ this metropolitical Church ” 
figures as ‘* metropolitan”; and once in a 
while somebody finds a stumbling-block in 
“William Dalrymple, Lord Archbishop of 
this Province,’ or makes mention of the 
Prince and Princes of Wales, instead of the 
Princess. The summons to pray for a 
blessing on seats of sound learning and 
religious education, the universities, colleges, 
and schools of the United Kingdom, “ par- 
ticularly on the Grammar School attached 
to this Cathedral Church,” has in it a sug- 
gestion of bathos, for drawing attention to 
which I hope I may be forgiven. 

St. SwiITHIn. 


In ‘Loss and Gain; or, the Story of a 
Convert,’ chap. ii., by Cardinal Newman, 
we read :— 

“* Sheffield said......6 Now I must say the sermon 
itself, and not the least of all the prayer before it— 
what do they call it?’ 

“<The Bidding Prayer,’ said Reding. 

““* Well, both sermon and prayer are often arrant 
fudge. I don’t often go to University sermons, but 
Ihave gone often enough not to go again without 
compulsion. The last preacher I heard was from 
the country. Oh, it was wonderful! He began at 
the pitch of his voice ‘‘ Ye shall pray.” What stuff! 
“Ye shall pray” because old Latimer or Jewell said 
“Ve shall praie,” therefore we must not say ‘* Let us 
pray. 99 9: 

. E. R. Pottarp-URQUHART. 
Castle Pollard, Westmeath. 


In the ‘ Apostolical Constitutions,’ sw 
posed to have been compiled during the 


second and third centuries, the prayer for 
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the Competentes begins, ‘‘ Pray, ye candi- 
dates for baptism”; and that for the 
penitents, ‘‘ Pray, ye penitents.” But the 


bidding prayer for the faithful, when the 
penitents have been dismissed, begins, 
“Let us pray,” &c.: “ Let us pray for the 
Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church from 
one end [of the earth] to the other, that the 
Lord would preserve and keep it firm and 
unshaken, as founded upon a rock, unto 
the end of the world.” Vide ‘ Prosphonesis’ 
in Riddle’s ‘Christian Antiquities,’ 1843, 

382, 400-6, and 612; also Smith’s 
‘Christian Antiquities,’ 1880, s.v. ‘ Pros- 
phonesis,’ pp. 1738-9. 

J. Hotpen MAcMIcHAeEt. 


Spruit INFINITIVE IN Mizton (10 S. vi. 
409, 473).—I have made a careful reading 
of Milton’s poetry for the purpose of observ- 
ing characteristics of diction, but my task did 
not result in the discovery of any example 
of this notorious form. I doubt its exist- 
ence in any of his works. Perhaps the in- 
quiry has arisen through confusion with 
regard to some popular poet of our own day. 

W. Bz 


‘THE CANADIAN GrRL’ (10 S. vi. 448). — 
No such books as ‘The Canadian Girl’ or 
‘The Jew’s Daughter’ are known to English 
bibliographers. Iam not able to find either 
in our national library under the above titles. 

THOMAS. 


Victor Huco’s Property IN ENGLAND 
(10 S. vi. 488).—The advice to a son as to 
getting money, and the quotation from 
Horace mentioned, remind one of a jingle 
which (?) once formed part of a popular 
song on getting rich quickly :— 

Get money, my son, get money if you can, 
And don’t /ose time in getting it ; 
Get money, my son, get money how you can, 
But don’t get *‘time” in getting it. 

R. 8S. B. 


THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON (10S. vi. 465). 
—Mr. Peet may like to know that there 
was a copy (printed by Zileti in 1580) of 
the original challenge in Shrewsbury Public 
School in 1836. See T. F. Dibdin’s ’ Remi- 
niscences of a Literary Life,’ London, 1836, 
8vo, p. 968. However, it may have been 
the private property of the head master, 
Archdeacon Butler, as Dibdin is too long- 
winded to be precise. J. CARTON. 

King’s Inns Library, Dublin. 


“OVER FORK: FORK OVER” (10 S. vi. 
449).—‘ Over, fork over,” is the motto of 
the Cuninghame family, whose arms display 
a shake-fork sable on a field argent. Nisbet 


has the following as to the origin of the- 
motto and arms :— 

‘Frederick Vanbassan, a Norwegian and a very 
coufident genealogist, wrote a Manuscript (now in 
the Lawyers’ Library) of the rise of some families . 
with us, amongst whom is that of the Cunning- 
hams, whose first progenitor he calls Malcolm 
the son of Friskine, who assisted Prince Maleolm 
(afterwards king, surnamed Canmore) to escape 
from Macbeth’s tyranny; and being hotly pursued 
by the usurper’s men, was forced at a place to hide 
his master by forking straw or hay above him; and 
after, upon that. Prince’s happy accession to the 
crown, he rewarded his preserver Malcolm with the 
thanedom of Cunningham, from which he and his 
posterity have their surname, and took this figure 
to represent the shakefork with which he forked 
hay or straw above the Prince, to perpetuate the 
happy deliverance their progenitor had the ¢ 
fortune to give to their Prince.”—‘ Heraldry,’ i. 192. . 


HERBERT MAXWELL. 


The arms are probably those of Sir 
Thomas Montgomery Cuninghame (Arg., @ 
shake-fork sa.; in chief a crescent az.), 
whose motto is ‘‘ Over fork over.” 

The following appears in Sir Bernard 
Burke’s ‘ Peerage and Baronetage ’ :— 

“Van Bassen, in his ‘History of the Kings of 
Scotland,’ states that this family is descended from 
one Malcolm, son of Freskin, who, when Prince 
Malcolm fled from Macbeth towards England, after 
the murder of King Duncan, concealed the prince 
from his pursuers, by forking hay or straw over 
him; and for this service King Malcolm, after his 
restoration, conferred the thanedom of Cuning- 
hame upon his preserver.” 

JOHN P. STILWELL. 

Hilfield, Yateley, Hants. 


See ‘A Short View of the Families of the: 
Scottish Nobility,’ by Mr. Salmon, 1759,. 
p. 48. J. Hotpen MacMIcHAEL. 

(T. F. D. and A. K. also thanked for replies. ] 


BONUM Der ponum” (10 vi. 
448).—See 1 Tim. iv. 4 and James i. 17. 
W. D. Macray. 


This is probably a contraction, in motto- 
form, of James i. 17: ‘“Omne datum 
optimum et omne donum perfectum desur- 
sum est descendens a Patre.” 

KING. 


This motto, “‘ Every good thing is from. 
God,” is borne by the old family of Boughton, 
now represented by the Rouse-Boughtons,. 
baronets, of Downton Hall, Ludlow, Salop. 

RicHARD WELFORD. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

(Mr. Hotpen MacMicuaet also refers to James.] 


(10 vi. 469).—Perhaps a. 
few words on this subject from one well. 
acquainted with the Sussex border of Surrey 
may not be unacceptable to C. M. In the- 
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fifties of last century most of the farm 
teams had bells. They hung on a metal 
frame fixed on the hames—three or four 
bells on each horse. Their sound was cheer- 
ful, and very useful on unlighted roads and 
in narrow lanes. Bells went out of use in 
the sixties. 
As children we ran races, and we were 
started with the words, 
Bell-horses, bell-horses, what time of day ? 
One o'clock, two o’clock, three, and away ! 
At the last word we were off. 
JOHN P. STILWELL. 
Hiltield, Yateley. 


In parts of Kent bells are still carried on 
special occasions, as when the first load of 
hops is taken to the railway, or when on a 
journey beyond the immediate home dis- 
trict. The bells are in wooden boxes, open 
below, and fixed to the top points of the 
hames. Four, or five of the smaller ones, 
go to a box, and three horses are needed to 
carry a whole set of from thirteen to fifteen. 
They are the property of the waggoners 
(not of the farmers), and most of them are 
supposed to have been won in contests or 
given at some special time (such as com- 
pletion of twenty-five years’ service for one 
master) in “ the good old days.” I am told 
that no new ones have been acquired for 
many years, which seems a pity, for | know 
nothing that sounds more charmingly rural 
than the bells of a fine team, walking over 
a firm road in the first crisp of autumn: 
as one may hear them around Brenchley, 
Horsmonden, Cranbrook, or the Farleighs, 
and even, sometimes, at Tontridge. 

H. SNowpeN Warp. 

Hadlow, Kent. 


Locaities WantTeED (10 S. vi. 430).— 
All the houses mentioned in the query are 
“hospitals.” Items 1 and 6 and probably 
12, are lazar-houses. Item 7 is a “ poor 
hospital.” 

I am afraid I cannot give any definite 
information. I suggest, however, that, 
with regard to item 2, as the Hospital of 
St. Laurence is said in the Patent Roll to 


have been at Chippenham, Wilts, it may 
have occupied the site known as Monkton 
there ; with regard to item 3, as the Knights 
Hospitallers possessed lands at Chilcombe, | 
Dorset, perhaps the “ Hospital of St. John 
the Baptist at Cleleeombe” was situate 
there and belonged to them: with regard | 
to item 5, as the Hospital of St. Mary, Hare- | 
ford, possessed lands at Stakeston, Torkes | 
(i.e., presumably Staxton, near Willerby, | 
near Hull), Hareford is more likely to be | 


Hartford (Cheshire) than Harford (Devon) 
or Hereford or Hertford. With regard to 
items 6 and 8, according to Tanner's 
‘ Notitia Monastica’ there was lazar- 
house about two miles from Oxborough, 
on the road to Cockley Cley before you came 
to Langwade Cross (I have been unable to 
verify the reference to Blomefield’s ‘ Nor- 
folk’); and I would note that in the ‘ Cal. 
Papal Letters,’ iv. 407, mention is made of 
the chapel of St. Mary the Virgin at Morselet, 
Langford, Norfolk. With regard to item 1, 
the lazar-house in question was at the end 
of a bridge. There are Beightons in Derby- 
shire and Norfolk, and, I believe, one near 
Sheffield existed; and there is a Beyton in 
Suffolk. Has one of these places an ancient 
bridge ? JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Byron’s ‘ Don Juan’ (10S. vi. 369, 475). 
—If I am not very much mistaken, the 
quotation marks are quite justified. The 
passage and incident is to be found, I believe, 
in the introduction or in the notes of one of 
the Waverley Novels. I have seen it during 
the last four or five years, but cannot just 
now find it again. Wo. H. PEET. 


Musicat Composers AS Pranists (10 
vi. 490).—I can at once think of two great 
composers who did not, and could not, 
play the piano: Louis Spohr and Hector 
Berlioz. H. CumMines. 


Je me souviens entre autres exemples, 
et bien typique celui-la, que Berlioz n’a 
jamais pu jouer sur le piano. Cf. ses 
‘Mémoires’ (Charpentier éditeur), ot il 
raconte que, lors de sa tournée en Russie, 
il provoqua certains doutes touchant son 
identité, pour avoir déclaré son ignorance 
sur le piano. 

Au Conservatoire (Paris) lon dit couram- 
ment d’un mauvais exécutant, “Il joue 
comme un compositeur.” 

En composant Berlioz s’aidait d’une 
flate. Dans les ‘Mémoires’ il cite d’autres 
compositeurs aussi inhabiles que lui. 

P. A. S. 


‘DEATH AND THE SINNER’ (10 S. vi. 388, 
436, 473).—At St. SwirHIn’s request I have 
much pleasure in sending for the columns 
of ‘N. & Q.’ the following five verses of 
‘Death and the Sinner,’ which I have been 
successful in getting through a friend from 
the village of Ulsta, in the island of Yell. 
An elderly woman, also born in Yell, but 
now residing in Lerwick, informs me that 
many years ago an acquaintance wrote out 
from memory for her a copy which consisted 
of many verses. Unfortunately, the copy 
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afterwards was lent, and was never returned. 
If I come across any further information 
relating to ‘ Death and the Sinner,’ I shall 
certainly send it to ‘N. & Q.’ for the benefit 
of St. SwITHIN or any other reader who may 
be interested in it :— 

“OQ Sinner ! I come by Heaven’s decree, 

My warrant is to summon thee ; 

And whether thou’rt prepared or no, 

This very night even thou must go.” 

“Ah, ghastly Death ! but thou look’st pale, 

And opest a door to heaven or hell ; 

Then wilt thou not with me forbear, 

And spare me yet another year? 

‘O Death ! have mercy on my age, 

And spare me yet upon this stage ; 

For I am just a flower in bloom, 

And wilt thou cut me down so soon?” 

“Youth or age I ne’er have spared, 

But if you look in yon churchyard 

You'll see them there in hundreds lie, 

Whom I have made my lawful prey.” 

*“O Death! no mercy wilt thou show, 

But unto Jesus will I go, 

Who rose triumphant from the grave, 

A guilty wretch like me to save.” 

THOMAS MATHEWSON. 
4, Greenfield Place, Lerwick, Shetland. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (10 S. 
vi. 489).— 
The maiden’s delight, the chaperon’s fear. 

T regret not being able to give the reference | 
asked for by Str AFFABLE, and perhaps the | 
enerally accepted authorship at the time 
George Whyte-Melville and I used to meet 
inthe Vale of White Horse may be considered | 
too sketchy to warrant my having given the 

name of my friend as the author. 
Haroitp MAtet, Col. 


With respect to the question raised b 
Sir AFFABLE and the editorial note thereon, 
I may say that the lines appear as follows 
in chap. ii. of Whyte-Melville’s novel ‘ Good 
for Nothing ’ :— 

The damsel’s delight and the chaperone’s fear, 

He is voted a trump amongst men ; 
His father allows him two hundred a year, 
And he'll lay you a thousand to ten. 


men, and speaks of these lines as being 
the modern satirist’s description of a 


Thorneycroft Fowler, first published in 
1895, and reissued about a year ago by Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. The poem they are taken 
from is called ‘ The Wisdom of Folly.’ 

As my wife is constantly receiving letters 
about these lines, and as they are printed 
(without name or acknowledgment) in at 
least one collection of verse, I may perhaps 
be allowed to quote the stanza in full :— 

Though outwardly a gloomy shroud, 
The inner half of every clow 
Is bright and shining : 
I therefore turn my clouds about, 
And always wear them inside out 
‘o show the lining. 


ALFRED LAURENCE FELKIN. 


There is a parallel to Mr. PrcKFoRD’s 
quotation in a South Indian proverb, pro- 
bably also North Indian: ‘The pagoda 
cat does not fear the gods.” R. 8. 


Sr. Epirn (10 S. vi. 29, 70, 91, 116, 513). 
—tThere need be no difficulty in consulting 
the metrical life of St. Edith. The legend 
has been reprinted since 1851. The title 
is ‘‘ St. Editha, sive Chronicon Vilodunense, 
herausgegeben von C. Horstmann, Heil- 
bronn, 1883.” The extracts quoted are 
obviously garbled and modernized. 

Our Anglo-Saxon heroes and saints are 
only known by name as recorded in vile 
and misleading spellings, due to the in- 
genuity of Norman scribes. St. ‘‘ Editha” 
would not have recognized her own name 
in such an absurd form; for her name was 
‘“‘ Eadgyth,” with long ea and long y, both 
parts being intelligible. Here cad meant 
‘“‘ prosperity,” and gyth probably meant 
“war.” The suffix -gyth is extremely com- 
mon in the latter part of a name ; but the 


Y Normans ignored the g in such a position. 


WALTER W. SKEAT. 


RoOosEVELT: ITS PRONUNCIATION (10 S. 
vi. 368).—President Roosevelt’s name is 
pronounced in three syllables, accented on 
the first, where oo is like o long and the s 
has the sound of z, as in rose—the e of the 
second syllable being very short and lightly 
touched, or nearly like the sound in 


New York. 


promising young man.” Whyte-Melville 
would surely not refer to himself in this way, 
and I should consider it very improbable 
that he was their author. 

Joun T. Pace. 


As to the author of the lines on clouds 
with silver linings, I may say that the 
quotation, though incorrectly given, comes 
from ‘ Verses, Wise or Otherwise,’ by Ellen 


The name of the Dutch family from which 
the twenty-sixth President of the United 
States is descended was originally Rosevelt, 
or rather Van Rosevelt, and was so borne 
by Mijnheer Claes Martenzoon van Rosevelt, 
who emigrated from Holland to New Amster- 
dam about 1650. Later, for some reason 
that I am unable to ascertain, the surname 
was changed to Roosevelt and the patro- 
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nymic “ van’ dropped. The pronunciation 
most frequently heard is ‘‘ Rosevelt,” but 
the editor of one of the principal papers here 
informs me that in higher circles it is better 
rendered as a word of three syllables, 
** Roos-eh-velt,”” which approximates closely 
to its sound in present-day Dutch, ide. 
Roosafelt. Other eminent men of the clan 
are Nicholas J. Roosevelt, the engineer who 
invented the steamboat paddle-wheel, and 
partner of the celebrated Robert Fulton ; 
and Robert Burnwell Roosevelt, author of 
‘The Game Birds of America,’ &c., an uncle 
of the President. N. W. Hitt. 
Philadelphia. 


THe Arnsty OF (10S. vi. 462, 511). 
—The explanation of ainsty given by Pror. 
SKEAT at the latter reference is identical 
with that given by mein‘ N. & Q. on 11 July, 
1904, when I said (108. ii. 97) :— 

“The word with which we have to do is A.-S. 
dnstig, O. N. einstigi, Norwegian e/nstiy, a single or 
one-by-one path, like the Northern dialectal brid/e- 
sty, a road wide enough for one horse or carriage.” 

The reference to this note is given by 
Mr. but PRoF. SKEAT over- 
looks it, and says: ‘The sense of Anstey, 
in Herts, is perfectly well known, and was 
explained two years ago in my ‘ Place- 
Names of Herts.’ The meaning of ‘‘ The 
Ainsty of York ”’ was, at any rate, explained 
by me at an earlier time. My explanation 
was founded on a passage which I quoted 
from the ‘Hundred Kolls,’ where the 
Aynesty of York is mentioned as having 
anciently been via regia. 8. O. Appy. 


CALIFORNIAN ENGLISH: AMERICAN COIN- 
Names (10 8. vi. 381).—I have no personal 
knowledge of San Franciscan speech, and 
am not concerned to apologize for it; but 
I may correct or supplement Mr. Dovuceias 
OWEN’s remarks on one or two matters of 
fact. 

No doubt the colloquial application to a 
person of the adjective husky came about, 
as suggested, by transference from the name 
of the lusty sledge-dogs of the North, but 
the dog-name husky does not pertain merely 
to the leader of the team, as Mr. OwrEN 
supposes, though naturally the strongest 
and most capable dog is selected for this 
office ; it describes the breed. They are 
Eskimo dogs, Eskimos, shortened to Eskies, 
and corrupted to Huskies—and they were 
so called in the early days of Hudson Bay 
Company travel. 

Again, referring to prices, Mr. OwEn 
speaks of a “bit, an imaginary coin of 12} 
cents,” adding, “If such a coin as a bit ever 


existed here, it is beyond the memory of the: 
elderly.” This coin is not at all imaginary, 
though it is no longer in circulation and was. 
not of United States coinage. When it is. 
recalled that, practically, national coinage 
did not begin till 1795, and that the amount 
of its issue met the people’s needs very 
inadequately for a long time, it will be under- 
stood why, during the first half of the last 
century, the Spanish-American coins that 
had been in use during colonial days were 
quite as abundant as the national coins, 
and were considered legal tender. These 
were the dollar (once the “ piece of eight ”’) 
and four smaller coins, representing its. 
aliquot parts from one-half to one-sixteenth. 

The one representing one-eighth of a 
dollar, or 123 cents—the real or so-called 
Mexican shilling ’’—was fully as familiar 
to my childhood as was the dime, and so, 
too, was the half-real, as a “‘ sixpence,” 
Some years ago, in examining letters left 
by a relative, I noticed that there were 
many, dated in the early forties, the postage: 
of which was marked at 18? cents, an amount 
impossible to pay in national coins. 

This Mexican real was current everywhere 
at the value of 124 cents, but it had different 
names in different States, the name usually 
marking its proportion of the value of the 
shilling of such State—the money of account 
by which people continued to reckon long 
after the adoption of the decimal system. 
In New York, e.g., where eight shillings: 
were counted to a dollar, it was a “ shilling,” 
but in Connecticut, whose shilling of account 
was 16% cents, it was “‘ ninepence”’; while 
in Pennsylvania, with a shilling worth 
13} cents, it was an “elevenpenny bit,” 
shortened to levy ; and in Georgia, a ** seven- 
penny bit,” shortened to bit. The name 
bit was taken up by most of the Western 
and Southern States beyond the Mississippi 
as they were settled. In California, from 
special circumstances, the coin must have 
continued in circulation for some years after 
the San Francisco mint was opened in 1854, 
and, doubtless because it gives an easy way 
of reckoning, people still count by it. 

My reply is so long that I will defer till 
some possible future time comment upom 
part of the colloquialisms noted by Mr. 
OWEN. M. C. L. 

New York City. 

Mr. Doveras OwEN is to be praised as & 
zealous collector of phrases curiously dis- 
tressing to the ordinary English native of 
these days, for in this mustering we catch 
the index-finger of Time. Yet when one 


recalls the Hon. J. R. Lowell’s charming 
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chapter on pure Americanisms inserted by 
way of introducing the subtilities of his 
immortal ‘ Biglow Papers ’—these introduc- 
tory words a glittering array of examples, 


each example traced, with the complete | 
searching patience of the real scholar of 


real genius, right to the mouths, so to speak, 
and to the printed writings in poetry and 


prose, of the Englishmen actually breathing | 


English air in Queen Elizabeth’s time or 
earlier—truly a mortal cannot help tiring 
at moments of the ever-bewailing spirit in 
the matter of American expressions on the 
part of the latter-day Englishman. Surely 
the English-speaking Anglo-Saxon Yankee 
who first came to the eastern shores of 
America, wending his way by cart and 
stream to the Pacific, sprang direct from 
the loins of a sturdy gang of Englishers of 
that period, and surely the latter were un- 
adulterated Englishers, their English pure 
English. But may be, to guess from his 
two names, personal and patronymic, Mr. 
Owen here is a combination of Welsh and 
Scot, and consequently, by reason of racial 
instinct, somewhat blind to inherited early 
Anglo-Saxonisms that take their root in 
ancient England. J. G. CUPPLES. 

Brookline, Massachusetts. 


I suggest for ticky, a name for the three- 
penny piece, an origin from “‘ tizzy,” and a 
reference to Skeat’s dictionary under the 
words “tester,” ‘‘ testy,’ and ‘“ tetchy.”’ 
I make the suggestion with an apology to 
Prof. Skeat, who does not consider that the 
last word has any connexion with the former 
two. FRANK PENNY. 


CLIPPINGDALE (10 8. vi. 151, 237, 472).— 
Samuel Dodd Clippingdale, M.R.C.S. in 
1834 (who I believe is still living), was the 
father of the original querist. 
CLIPPINGDALE THE YOUNGER has privately 
printed a very concise and well-certified 
family history of his people, who are re- 
markable as having been Middlesex folks 
continuously for three centuries, and for 
their long association with the Thames. 
Many of the family are buried in a vault 
at St. Matthias’s, Poplar. 

Frep. Hircatn-Kemp. 

6, Beechtield Road, Catford, S.E. 


T. CHIPPENDALE, UPHOLSTERER: W. 
CHIPPENDALE (10 S. vi. 447).—Frederick 
Litchfield in his ‘History of Furniture’ 
(1892) says :— 

.““ Thomas Chippendale appears to have succeeded 
his father—a chairmaker—and to have carried on a 
large and successful business in St. Martin’s Lane, 


Dr. S. D. | 


which was, at that time, an important art centre, 
and close to the newly founded Royal Academy.” 

Chippendale published ‘The Gentleman 
and Cabinet-Maker’s Director,’ the same 
authority adds, 

“not, as stated in the introduction to the Catalogue 
to the South Kensington Museum, in 1769, but some 
years previously, as is testified by a copy of the 
‘third edition’ of the work, which is in the writer’s 
and _ bears date 1762, the first edition 
1aving appeared in 1754 and the second in 1759.” 
Part of the title-page of the third edition 
runs as follows :— 

“Thomas Chi Cabinet-Maker and Up- 
holster, in St. Martin’s Lane, London. Printed 
for the Author, and sold at his House in St. Martin’s 
Lane; also by T. Becket and P. A. de Hondt in the 
Strand. 

A cutting I possess from a recent issue of 
The Cabinet-Maker records :— 

**Chippendale—whose furniture now commands 
such extraordinary prices—was originally an estate 
carpenter at Nostell Priory, near Wakefield, the 
residence of Lord and Lady St. Oswald. Noswell 
Priory is acomparatively modern mansion, so named 
as it stands upon the site of an ancient priory of 
Augustine canons. It contains some of Chine 
dale’s best work.” 

Mr. K. Warren Clouston in his ‘ Chippen- 
dale Period in English Furniture’ (1897) 
remarks :— 

“The Thomas Chippendale who is famous all the 

world over was born in Worcestershire, but beyond 
that nothing is known of his personal history.” 
As Mr. JoHN Hess correctly writes, the dates 
of his birth and death have not been ascer- 
tained, but ‘‘ George Smith, Upholsterer to 
his Majesty,” in 1826, alludes to him as the 
‘elder Mr. Chippendale,” and fixes the 
approximate date of his son and name- 
sake’s death by stating that 

“Thomas Chippendale (lately deceased), though 
possessing great taste and ability as a draughtsman 
and designer, was known only to a few.” 

The first edition of Chippendale’s book 
was published at 3/. 13s. 6d., and it con- 
tained 160 copperplate illustrations. It 
was dedicated to Prince William Henry, 
and the second to the Earl of Northumber- 
land. Harry Hems. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


Chippendale dwelt at the sign of ‘“‘ The 
Chair ’’—probably meaning the ‘‘ Covered 
Chair ”’ or ‘‘ Sedan ”—in St. Martin’s Lane, 
afterwards No. 60, long before 1806. In the 
advertisement, in 1756, of his second edition 
of ‘The Gentleman and Cabinet-Maker’s 
Director,’ he desires ‘‘ All Commissions for 
Household Furniture, or Drawing thereof, 
to be sent to the Cabinet and Upholstery 
Warehouse, at the Chair in St. Martin’s 
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Lane,” his colleague at that time being 
J. Rannie. These extensive premises were, 
when J. T. Smith wrote ‘ Nollekens and his 
Times ’ (in 1828), occupied by a Mr. Stutely, 
builder. Smith prophesied the return of 
the public taste to Chippendale. (See ‘ The 
Story of Charing Cross,’ 1906, pp. 178-9.) 

J. 


The following excerpta confirm and supple- 
ment >. HEeBs’s interesting note :— 

From ‘The New Complete Guide,’ 1783, 
p. 213: ‘“Chippindale and Hage, Cabinet- 
makers, 60, St. Martin’s Lane, near Long 
Acre.” 

From ‘The Universal British Directory,’ 
1790, vol. i. p. 103: ‘* Chippendall [sic] and 
Co., Upholders, 60, St. Martin’s Lane.” 

To this date the name does not occur in 
Great Queen Street. 

From Johnstone’s ‘London Commercial 
Guide and Street Directory,’ 1817: ‘ Thos. 
Chippendale, Upholder and Undertaker, 
57, Haymarket.” ‘ William Chippendale 
and Robert Chippendale, Jun., Solicitors, 
56, Great Queen Street.” 

I cannot trace William Chippendale’s 
connexion with the Royal Circus in either 
‘Memoirs of J. Decastro,’ 1824, or ‘ Cir- 
cusiana, by J. C. Cross, 1809. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


*SearcHers”” (10 8. vi. 150, 213).— 
The modern designation would be “ a jury 
of matrons’’; but the penultimate sen- 
tence of the following interesting old case, 
temp. Elizabeth, contains the word “ search ”’ 
in the sense of the query :-— 

“Ta Dame Willoughbies Case.—En October anno 
38 Regine nune Sir Francis Willoughby Chivaler 
morust sa feme enseint, sur que Percival Willoughby 
que ayoit espouse Veigne file Sir Francis, et avoit 
convey a luy sur son marriage le greinder part des 
possessions del dit Sir Francis en default de issue 
male, attempt de suffer common recovery, sur que 
il entend que le remainder en use limit al primer 
fits ael Sir Francis seroit barre, et issint issue en 
ventre sa mere disherit. La feme Sir Francis sua 
as Justices et as Seignors del Counsel gpa le 
proceeding del recovery, sur surmise que el fuit 
enseint, quel fuit grant; sur que Percival fait 
suggestion en Chancery, que la dame affirm luy 
destre enseint, lou el ne fuit, et per ceo el detain 
les evidences del terre, et auxi luy estop del re- 
covery, et per ceo il praya breve de ventre inspi- 
ciendo, quel Termino Pasch, anno 39 Regine—fuit 
rrant Vicounts London, sur que les Vicounts de 

ondon repair en person del suddain al meason la 
dame en Pauls Church-yard vers le Thames, et la ils 
amesne ove eux un inquest de femes, dont deux 
fuerunt midwives, et ils veignont en le Chamber la 
dame, et mistont a luy les femes jurus per eux 
devant pur searcher, trier, et vray dire s‘el fuit 
enseint ; et les Viscounts et touts homes depart 


hors del Chamber, et les femes search la dame, et 
retorne lour verdict que el fuit enseint : per que les 
Vicounts font retorn del breve accordant.” 

I have thought it well to extend the abbre- 
viated words, and I may say that a “ re- 
covery ” was an old mode of barring entails 
which was abolished by an Act of 1833. The 
writ for this inquest, it will be observed, is 
directed to the sheriffs. MISTLETOE. 


ApMIRAL Curist EprrapuH (10 S. vi. 425, 
517).—I am much obliged to W. C. B. for 
his reply to my query. I am also grateful 
for Dr. ForsHaw’s notes respecting the 
epitaph. The reference from Mr. J. Potter 
Briscoe’s ‘Gleanings from God’s Acre’ 
had, however, already appeared at 8 S. i. 
279. I may add that I made a pretty 
exhaustive search in Stepney Churchyard 
for the grave of Capt. John Dunch (0b. 1696) 
some twelve or fourteen years ago, but 
failed to find it, so I presume it is not now 
in evidence. Joun T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


In the churchyard of Malborough, near 
Kingsbridge, Devon, is a slight variant of 
the Selby epitaph, on a man, aged forty- 
seven, who died in 1803, as follows :— 


Though boisterous winds and Neptune’s waves. 
Have tossed me to and Fro, 
Yet Lat last by God’s decree 
Am Anchored here below 
In hopes once more for to set sail 
With all our noble fleet, 
With trumpets sounding in the air, 
My General Christ to meet. 


In the churchyard of East Portlemouth, 
also near Kingsbridge, is an epitaph of a 
similar character, on a man, aged eighty-one, 
who died in 1819 :— 


Tho’ Boreas’ blasts and Neptune’s waves 
Have tos’d me too and fro, 
Yet I at last by God’s decree 
Do harbour here below, 
When at an anchor I do ride 
With one I’m glad to meet, 
Yet once again we must set sail 
To join our Saviour’s fleet. 
Both places are very near the sea. 
A. J. Davy. 


Torquay. 


Lapy ARBELLA JOHNSON (10S. vi. 508). 
—See 108. iv. 227, also the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 
under Isaac Johnson, her husband, one of 
the founders of the State of Massachusetts. 
She was a descendant of George, Duke of 
Clarence ; and if Mr. Hutsu has any in- 
formation about her descendants, I should 
be grateful for a note of it. Ea] 

(Marquis de)'Ruvieny. 

Chertsey. 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Homer and his Age. By Andrew Lang. 
mans & Co.) 

THERE is no more polished and skilful fighter in the 
literary lists than Mr. Lang, and he easily makes 
fun of the extraordinary conclusions and assertions 
of the learned Teuton. But he lacks that thorough- 
ness which distinguishes the best German scholar- 
ship, and in this volume, as in some others he has 
written, he makes us regret that he has not gone 
deeper, and written all round the subject with the 
acuteness which he shows in his partial treatment. 
In 1893 his ‘Homer and the Epic’ argued for the 
unity of Homer, and_ now he has returned to the 
charge in a shorter book. When we say that it 
contains but 326 pages of leisurely print, the expert 
will easily imagine that the treatment is far et 
exhaustive. 

Mr. Lang’s thesis is that Homer, both in the 
‘Tliad’ and ‘ Odyssey,’ depicts the life of a single 
brief age of culture—an age which ‘is sundered 
from the Mycenean prime by the century or two in 
which changing ideas led to the superseding of 
burial by burning.” Roughly, this date seems to 
the present reviewer correct for at any rate the 
core of the poem; but that the whole of the ‘ Iliad’ 
and the ‘ Dieee’ as we now know them is the work 
of that one age Mr. Lang has not persuaded us. He 
demolishes easily special points in theories which 
suppose different dates of composition for various 
parts of the poem, but he has, on his own view, to 
make admissions of later insertions. Thus we read 
on p. 124 that ‘‘it is a critical error to insist on 
taking Homer absolutely and always au pied de la 
lettre” ; but with due deference to Mr. Lang, it 
seems to us that this is the very method by which 
he often confutes his adversaries. Of a line twice 
appearing in the ‘Odyssey’ (xvi. 294 and xix. 13) 
he says (p. 193) that, because it disregards the dis- 
tinction iron for implements, bronze for weapons, 
“it must therefore be avery late addition ; it may be 
removed without injuring the sense of the passage 
in which it occurs.” This seems to us a significant 
Argal for the other side, and the easy condition 
that the sense of the passage is not injured would 
allow of excisions of a wholesale character—such 
excisions, indeed, as are made by those who suppose 
a core of narrative and a gradual addition to it, not 
necessarily contemporaneous. Here, in fact, we 
come upon a criterion of literary judgment in which 
technical scholars and men of letters may differ. It 
is all very well to say that Homer, a writer of one 
age, shows ‘‘unus color.” That quality has been 
ascribed to our Authorized Bible, with some justiti- 
cation, we think, yet the version of James was a 
polishing by many hands of previous renderings 
which have very various sources. Would not many 
critics select the stories of Ali Baba and Aladdin 
as the most characteristic of the ‘ Arabian Nights’? 
Yet Mr. Lane-Poole has recently told us that these 
two tales ‘“‘occur in no manuscript or printed text 
of the collected tales.” The mone in ll Orientalist 
— discover this, but would the literary critic? 

he most valuable part of the volume is that con- 
cerning the question of Homeric dress and armour, 
which Mr. } eee treats in detail and with great 
acuteness. He gives us, with that zeal for com- 
parative anthropology which distinguishes him, 


(Long- 


pictures of ‘Algonquins under Shield,’ an Algon-- 

uin corslet and evidence of warlike accoutrements: 

erived from early Greek vases. In the matter of 
dress we think date is very difficult to determine. 
Nothing shows survivals in culture more, apparently 
meaningless survivals of arrangements bes words. 
The retention of such terms concerning obsolete 
things Mr. Lang admits on p. 204. The alternative 
is to omit another unfortunate line in the ‘Odyssey,’ 
which ‘does not apply to the state of things in the 
‘Iliad,’ while it contradicts the whole ‘ sey,’ 
in which swords and spears are always of bronze 
when their metal is mentioned.” 

It will be seen that the best of theories have their 
drawbacks. 

On the human side of Agamemnon and Nestor, as 
characters drawn with skill (and possibly derived 
from real prototypes), Mr. Lang is admirable. He 
analyzes with gusto the boasts of Nestor and the 
frailties of Agamemnon. This is a point of view 
generally neglected by lovers of Greek grammar, 
who dote on the digamma and cannot see a jest. It 
has always struck us as a veracious touch that 
Achilles, in a rage with Agamemnon, should say 
that the monarch was the worse fordrink. There is 
no reason to suppose that it was so, but the taunt 
is common now. 

On the linguistic side Mr. Lang has given us very 
little. He says, following Helbig, that Homer never 
mentions seals or signet rings, and he follows this 
up by asking: ‘‘ How often are finger rings men- 
tioned in the whole mass of Attic tragic poetry? 
We remember no example, and instances are 
certainly rare. Liddell and Scott give none. Yet 
the tragedians were, of course, familiar with rings 
and seals.” We must protest that we expect 
a little more research than is implied in the mere 
consulting of Liddell and Scott! Those venerable 
authorities are not aware that Agamemnon himself 
seals an inscribed tablet in the ‘Iphigeneia in 
Aulis,’ 38; in the same play Agamemnon instructs 
the old man to ‘‘keep the seal ade in wax) 
on the tablet,” 155. In the ‘ Hippolytus’ (864) 
Theseus breaks the seal, his own wife’s gold signet 
(862), before reading Pheedra’s indictment of Hippo- 
lytus. Deianeira sends Lichas with a token which 
her lord will ‘‘quickly recognize within the circle 
of this seal” (‘ Trachiniz,’ 615). 

We need hardly add that the book shows abundant 
humour and an exceptionally wide range of compari- 
son between ancient and modern times. It does 
not excel in arrangement or compression, but it will 
stimulate thoughtful students of the subject. 


Popular Ballads of the Olden Time. Selected and 
arranged by Frank Sidgwick. Third Series. | 
(A. H. Bullen.) 

“T wapna gi’e ae wheeple of a whaup (cry of a 

curlew) for a’ the nichtingales in England” is the 

patriotic, but anonymous motto for the third volume 
of Mr. Sidgwick’s ‘Popular Ballads,’ which deals 
with ‘Ballads of Scottish Tradition and Romance.’ 

As the contents of the volume include such master- 

yieces as ‘The Hunting of the Cheviot’ (better 

sone as ‘Chevy Chase’), ‘Johnie Armstrong,’ 

‘The Braes of Yarrow,’ the modern ballad of 

‘Kinmont Willie,’ ‘Sir Patrick Spence,’ ‘ Bessie 

Bell and Mary Gray,’ ‘Waly, waly, gin love be 

bonny,” ‘The Heir of Linne,’ and many more of 

equal merit and celebrity, this outburst of Border 
enthusiasm may pass without protest. A noble 
collection of ballads is indeed given, and is said to 
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which does not appear in the monumental collection 
otf Prof. Child. In the latter are, however, ‘The 


Jolly Beggar’ and ‘The Gaberlunzie Man,’ at- 


tributed to James V., which have points of resem- 
blance. A map to illustrate the Border ballads 
extends from Edinburgh in the North to Durham 
and Brancepeth in the South. A volume 
will consist of ballads dealing with Robin Hood. 


A porm by Mr. Thomas Hardy, entitled ‘ New 
Year’s Eve, opens out Fortnightly for 1907. 
Not very satisfactory is it as an explanation of 
Divine purpose in shaping the years. The second 
yart of Leo Tolstoy’s ‘On Shakespeare and the 
Jrama’ is as narrow and illogical as the first. We 
recognize in the later instalment, however, the note 
of personal vanity always to be expected in such 
utterances. The whole constitutes a painful lesson 
on human littleness. In * The Tyranny of Clothes’ 
Mrs. John Lane is very humorous, but conveys in 
laughing some home truths. Mr. Francis Gribble 
gives a thoughtful paper upon Benjamin Constant 
and his relations with Madame de Staél. ‘A Celtic 
Renaissance of the Past’ deals with Auguste 
Brizeux, the national poet of Brittany. Mr. F.G. 
Aflalo rhapsodizes about ‘The Sportsman,’ Mr. 
John F. Macdonald’s article on ‘French Life and 
the French Stage’ forms a further dissertation upon 
M. Alfred Capus. 

Ix The Nineteenth Century M. Altred Naquet, 
an Ancien Sénateur and Ancien Deputé, writes 
thoughtfully and well on ‘Entente, English or 
German.’ ‘The Curse of Machinery,” by Mr. 
Reginald Newton Weekes, is a jeremiad something 
in the style of Ruskin. M. Basil de Sélincourt 
writes on ‘Giotto in Modern Life.’ ‘A Temperance 
Town’ deals with the absolutely unreal character 


-of prohibition in an American town wherein the 


sale of liquor is prohibited by the State law. The 
whole atmosphere of public feeling is, we are told, 
harged with intense irritation, and an overwhelm- 
majority of the citizens are utterly to 
Ithe severity of the existing liquor laws. In ‘ Bees 
nd Blue Flowers’ the idea is confuted that flowers 
have become blue because blue is the favourite 
colour of bees. An important article is on ‘ Divorce 
in the United States.’ An admirably scholarly 
yaper is that by Mr. Herbert Paul on ‘The 
nfluence of Catullus.’ 

IN a very earnest number of The National Review 
appear a tew articles of a non-political character. 
Prominent among these is Missing from 
“The Garden that I Love,”’ by the author of the 
work so named. This gives some consoling obser- 
vations upon the fact that there are few periods of 
the year in which the garden is totally denuded 
of flowers. In Miss K. Bathurst’s ‘Some More 
Children’s Essays’ we find a_ maiden of nine par- 
donably misquoting Burns. We fancy there has 
been in this a little assistance. The article is, how- 
ever, edifying. * Notes on Hare-Hunting,’ by Lady 
Gifford, shows little aversion from that species of 
so-called sport. Sir Rowland Blennerhassett has a 
valuable article on * The Hohenlohe Memoirs.’ 


In The Cornhill appears ‘Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Portrait Gallery.’ containing information a pro- 
bable source of some of which is ‘N. & QQ.’ Mr. 
Andrew Lang has a valuable paper on * Border 
History versus Border Ballads.’ An edifying article 


-comprise in an appendix a ballad, ‘The Jolly | is by Prof. H. H. Turner on ‘Greenwich Time,’ 
Juggler,’ from a manuscript at Balliol College, 


and an erudite one is that of Dr. Andrew Wilson 
‘About Opsonins.” An archeological flavour 
attaches to Mr. Arthur C. Benson’s ‘An Old 
Parson’s Day-book.’ 

‘THe LANpscare OF by Mr. C. J. 
Holmes, is a sound and thoughtful piece of eriti- 
cism in The Burlington, and is accompanied by 
many illustrations, one of which, ‘The Storm,’ 
forms a striking frontispiece. Three other plates 
are given, and have points of resemblance to the 
English School. * Notes on Palma Vecchio,’ vy Mr. 
Claude Phillips, are brilliantly illustrated. A re- 
markable landscape by Hokusai, one of ‘ Thir y-Six 
Views of Fuji,’ affords a tine instance of printing in 
colour. An editorial article on ‘The Architecture 
of our Public Buildings’ has also some capable 
illustrations. 

Messrs. BELL announce an abridgment of 
‘Webster's International Dictionary,’ to be issued 
under the title of * Webster's Collegiate Dictionary.’ 
This book is the largest and latest abridgment of 
the ‘ International,’ and contains, in addition to a 
full vocabulory, several literary appendixes, in- 
cluding a ‘Glossary of Scottish Words and Phrases’; 
a ‘Dictionary of Classical Mythology’; vocabu- 
laries of rimes, proper names, &c., and quotations 
from foreign languages ; and ‘Tables of Abbrevia- 
tions and Arbitrary Signs used in Writing and 
Printing.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

WE cannot undertake to advise correspondents 
as to the value of old books and other objects or as 
to the means of disposing of them. 

E. Dopeson (‘* Land-waiter”).—‘ Land-waiter” 
or ‘‘landing-waiter” is explained in the *N.E.D.,’ 
under /anding, as ‘a customs officer whose duty is 
to superintend the landing of goods and to examine 
them.” 

M. L. R. Ulalume”).—You will find 
this in any edition of Poe’s poems. 

G. 8. Parry (Tho’ nature, red in tooth and 
claw ”).—* In Memoriam,’ lvi. 15. 

F. E. Durr (“‘ Blessings beyond hope or thought”). 
—Tennyson’s ‘ Miller’s Daughter,’ last verse but 
one. 

R. 8. B. and W. C. J.—Forwarded. 


CorrIGenpuM.—Ante, p. 13, col. 2, 1. 20 from foot, 
omit the parenthesis before ‘‘ new.” 


NOTICE. 


Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENZAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENAUM contains Articles on 


QUEEN ANNE. HOMER AND HIS AGE. 

THE CAMBRIDGE ‘‘ APOSTLES.” THE CHILDREN OF THE NATION. 
SCHOOL BOOKS. SCHOOL PROBLEMS. 

EARLY ENGLISH RECORDS. OXFORD COLLEGES. 


A TREATISE ON THE LAW, PRIVILEGES, PROCEEDINGS, AND USAGE OF PARLIAMENT. 
THE THAMES FROM OHELSEA TO THE NORE. IN A NOOK WITH A BOOK. 
WINGED WORDS. UNTRAVELLED ENGLAND. THE CHURCH AND KINDNESS 
TO ANIMALS. REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS. ANNUALS. 


MAITLAND: A WORD MORE. THE BOOK SALES OF 1906. DANTE’S ‘NEW LIFE AFTER 
THE STROZZI MS.’ 
OLD MASTERS AT BURLINGTON HOUSE. 


THE REFORMER. THE CAMPDEN WONDER. 


LAST WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


THE NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. A MEMOIR OF J. M. NEALE. 
FAMOUS BEAUTIES OF TWO REIGNS. NORTHERN SPAIN. 


NEW NOVELS :—The House of the Luck; The Doctor of Crow’s Nest; The Eight Guests; The 
Ironmaster’s Daughter ; Towards the Light ; By the Royal Road. 


FRANCE, GERMANY, AND GREAT BRITAIN. CLASSICAL TRANSLATIONS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Letters by Mrs. Earle; Dooley’s Dissertations ; British Malaya ; Princes 
and Palaces of Heidelberg ; Behind the Veil; The Nature and Purpose of the Universe ; Spenser ; 
The Little Flowers of St. Francis ; The Book of Gilly ; Russian Tales ; Lewis’s Monk ; Juvenile 
Books ; The Post Office Directory and other Annuals ; The Dickensian. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

TEMPLA SERENA; FREDERICK WILLIAM MAITLAND; THE BOOK SALES OF 1906; 
THE VOWEL IN ‘‘CHANGE,” &c. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE :—Rutherford on Radio-active Transformations; A Century’s Progress in Astronomy ; 
Through the Telescope; Natural Phenomena; The Heavens at a Glance; Time and Clocks; 
Anthropological Notes ; Gossip ; Meetings Next Week. 

FINE ARTS :—Corolla Numismatica; French Art from Watteau to Prud’hon ; Gossip; Fine Art 
Exhibitions. 

MUSIC :—Geschichte der Musik in Wein ; Mozart ; Beethoven ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 


DRAMA :—Antony and Cleopatra ; Gossip. 


NEXT WEEK’S ATHENZUM will contain Reviews of 


MR. H. NOEL WILLIAMS’S QUEEN MARGOT 
AND 
MR. J. E. C. DE MONTMORENCY’S THOMAS A KEMPIS. 


The ATHEN ZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Athenewm Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. And of all Newsagents. 
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Particulars of 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S LIBRARY 
And its advantages. 


The Library contains over 500,000 Volumes of Works representing all 
Classes of General Literature. 


Nearly every recognized work published in recent years can be obtained from our Library. The 
Student, the Politician, the Professional Man, the Scientist, the Sportsman, the Lover of Fiction, and 
General Reader will find an infinite variety of choice. Our Catalogue will prove a reliable guide to all 
that is best in General Literature. All books of popular interest are added as published. Subscribers 
have the privilege of being transferred to any of our 800 Branches. The books are sent from our Head 
Office to the Branches carriage paid, or they can be changed direct from Head Office by Parcel Post or- 
Rail. Boxes supplied gratis. We issue at frequent periods a prospectus of the newest books im 
circulation. A post card will bring it to you on application. 


Terms of Subscription. 


LONDON. 
For Exchanging at a London Terminus and 186, Strand, W.C, 
3 Months 6 Months 


ONE Vol. ... oss oe 070 
TWO Vols. ... ove ke 010 6 
FOUR Vols, 014 0 
FIFTEEN Vols. ove 


SUBURBAN AND COUNTRY. 


For Eachanging at any of the Suburban and Country Depots. 
6 Months 12 Monthe 


ONE Vol. .. 
TWO Vols. ... 6 
THREE Vols. 0 
FOUR Vols. 0 ses eee 
SIX Vols. ... 0 eee 
TWELVE Vols. ... 0 ove 3 0 

* A deposit of 2s. 6d. on each Volume is required with all Monthly Subscriptions, 


CLASS B.—The Older Books, 
ONE Vol. ... 


Entitling Subscribers to Hxchange at any Depot without previous notice. Terms on application. 


PARCEL POST EXCHANGE. 
Books may be exchanged through the PARCEL Post, by RAIL, at reduced carriage rates, or by any 
other available means desired, from the Head Office to any part of the United Kingdom, the cost of 
postage and carriage being borne by the Subscriber. Boxes are supplied gratis, 


A CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS LIBRARY AND NEW REMAINDER BOOKS, offered 
at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and supplied gratis on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
186, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. (Howard Street entrance). 
AND AT W. H. SMITH & SON’S RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS AND SHOP BRANCHES. 
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Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildi Chancery Lane, FE. 
J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Athenzum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery lane 18.0.—deiwder, January 12, 1907. 
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